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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FORM IN COURTLY 
CULTURE ABOUT THE YEAR 1200 


In all three versions of Parzival, the Perceval of Crestien de 
Troyes, the Parsifal of Richard Wagner, the Parzival of Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, Parzival ascends to the Castle of the Grail 
before his time; he sees Amfortas, the King of the Grail, wasting 
away from a mortal wound, he sees the foreboding splendor that 
invests him, but he asks no questions whatever. In the story of 
Crestien, he does not ask about the bleeding lance and the person 
served by it; yet with that question, in the magic manner of the 
fairy-tale, he could have delivered the king from his malady. 
In Richard Wagner’s opera, Parsifal fails to put a sympathetic 
question about the suffering of the king, because he is still a sim- 
pleton, lacking both knowledge and sympathy. He cruelly 
pierces the swan with his spear, and it is only from Gurnemanz 
that he learns to feel compassion for that noble and beautiful 
creature. In Richard Wagner’s conception, he still has to learn 
the lesson of sympathy: “Durch Mitleid wissend, der reine Tor,” 
as Wagner puts it: “By pity enlightened, the guileless fool.”’ 

Wolfram’s story is for us the most alien of the three. In 
Crestien we have the primitive world of faéry; in Richard Wag- 
ner we recognize our world of pure reason and of virtue acquired 
by precept and knowledge. But in Wolfram’s world, form is 
everything: Parzival does not put the compassionate question 
concerning the suffering of the king, and therefore he is regarded 
as unsym pathetic, although he is not so at all. He has shown com- 
passion with the little birds of the forest, with Cunneware, 
Jeschute, Sigune. Nobody, we should think, could have known 
this better than Sigune, and yet she is the first to curse him for 
lack of compassion. Here we enter that special world of the 
medieval court that is so foreign to us. Lacking the form, he 
lacks the substance too. 

In the Castle of the Holy Grail lives the afflicted king Amfor- 
tas. He is waiting for Parzival to come and put the question that 
alone can bring him deliverance. Not until Parzival appears 
in the castle for the second time, matured by experience and en- 
lightenment, does he put the question which delivers the king 
from his malady, whereupon he becomes the King of the Grail 
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himself. This is briefly the content of Wolfram’s epic and Wag- 
ner’s drama. 

The ideas on which Wagner bases his drama can be account- 
ed for, without exception, from the world of the 19th century: 
Christianity; Schopenhauer; Buddhism. Kundry, the messen- 
ger of the Grail, is a fusion of Kundrie, Sigune, and the seduc- 
tive Orgeluse all in one, resembling in part the penitent Magda- 
len, who anoints and washes the feet of Parsifal after trying to 
lead him astray into sinful love, in part the Buddhistically con- 
ceived, eternally reincarnated temptress, the pleasure of the 
world and of the senses, embodying the Oriental belief in the 
rebirth of the soul: incessantly reborn of guilt, she harks back to 
that Herodias who once laughed the Savior to scorn, and only 
Parsifal, as the vicar of the Redeemer, can bring her salvation. 
This seductive woman is transferred to Klingsor’s enchanted 
castle, and the entire Arthurian court is omitted. In accordance 
with Christian legend, the Grail appears not as a magic stone, 
but as a chalice which was used at the Last Supper, and also 
employed to catch the blood flowing from Christ’s wounded side 
during the Crucifixion. Everything is raised to the purely re- 
ligious sphere, to the religion of sympathy, but is carried beyond 
Christianity to the point of sympathy with the animal, in whom 
man is bidden to recognize his brother, into the sphere of Scho- 
penhauer and of Buddhism. And behind the drama lurks the 
doctrine that compassion with and knowledge of the suffering of 
the world will enable man to save the world from suffering and 
to correct the errors of human life. The Grail ceremonial is 
turned into a sort of ecclesiastical High Mass, a love-feast to 
commemorate the Savior. All living is suffering, but the source 
of suffering is the thirst for existence and the joys of sense. In 
the final analysis, the Kingdom of the Grail and Nirvana are one 
and the same. 

But Wolfram has no trace of such elements. Here is the ex- 
pansive, joyous Arthurian world, which is its own ample justi- 
fication. Here is Gawain, the brilliant and noble knight of the 
world, side by side with Parzival. Grail knighthood and Parzi- 
val are but higherdegrees of that which is represented by Arthur’s 
court and Gawain. The life of the world penetrates the very Cas- 
tle of the Grail. The heathen Feirefiz may enter it, may woo and 
wind and wed there. Parzival himself is permitted to bring into 
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the Castle of the Grail his faithful wife Condwiramurs, the be- 
loved to whom he also has kept his faith. 

(1) Parzival had to keep his troth; (2) he had to be reconciled 
with the God whom he had forsaken; (3) he had to atone for 
slaying and plundering the Red Knight after his triumph over 
him; (4) ultimately he had to put the momentous compassionate 
question. Thus he fulfilled the most important of the conditions 
under which he could become the King of the Grail. 

Just as Wagner’s conceptions are to be explained in the 
light of the 19th century, so we must account for those of Wolf- 
ram on the basis of the 12th and 13th centuries. 

(1) The social code of the medieval court allowed the knight, 
in addition to his wedded wife, an additional lady who was the 
object of his “‘Minnedienst,” whom he “served for love’s reward.” 
This was in fact required by the institution of “hohe minne’’ 
or “sublime love.” It was not regarded as fidelity, but as a ful- 
filment of the conventional code and as a means for the train- 
ing of the knight in all courtly virtues. But Wolfram and Hart- 
mann were of a different opinion. Both of them made it a point, 
in their romances, to elevate the wife to the status of ““Minne- 
dame” or mistress. Condwiramurs is both wife and mistress to 
Parzival, and his faithful service is wholly devoted to her. 
This idea of absolute conjugal fidelity in Wolfram’s epic is due 
to his rebellion against courtly love and courtly morality. 

(2) The God with whom Parzival must achieve reconcilia- 
tion is the God of the medieval court. Of God’s existence he had 
of course never had any doubt. It goes without saying that in 
the knightly conception of faith and virtue God is the “highest 
good”’, the summum bonum and the ens realissimum. What 
Parzival did doubt was that God possessed the virtues of courtly 
chivalry, that he was a loyal and just, a strong and helpful 
liege-lord, and that he was skilled in the arts of knighthood. It 
is Trevrizent that frees him from this doubt. In this matter Par- 
zival is completely carried back into the courtly sphere, as also 
in the following case. 

(3) In his character of simpleton, he had on one occasion 
conquered the Red Knight, but had not spared his life: on the 
contrary, he had slain and robbed him. Through the teachings 
of Gurnemanz he has long been aware that this is unchivalrous. 
The conquered adversary’s life is spared, and he gives his word of 
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honor; he is not robbed, but is made to perform some honorable 
mission. Parzival’s heavy guilt is the heavier, of course, that 
Ither, the Red Knight, was his kinsman—which Parzival did 
not know—and that he was a noble hero. Parzival confesses 
and does penance for his sin, and is never guilty of it again. 

(4) As to the compassionate question, in order to comprehend 
that here too we have to do with a courtly requirement, we must 
greatly extend our range of vision. In fact, we are dealing here 
with nothing less than the essential idea of the entire social 
code, i. e. with the significance of form in the life of the medieval 
court. 

There is in existence a romance of chivalry written about 
the end of the 12th century, entitled Moris von Cratn. The 
story it tells is as follows. An admirable courtly knight loves 
a lady, the Countess of Beaumunt, with constancy and perse- 
verance. He accomplishes everything that she requires of him, 
and she has already promised him the desired reward of her 
love. But now he fails to live up to the last conventional demand 
that is made of him, the most essential one: he falls asleep before 
the lady comes to keep her tryst with him. And thereby every- 
thing that he already had in his grasp slips from his fingers again. 
For his beloved, the Countess, looks upon this circumstance as 
having positively symbolical significance, and draws from it the 
conclusion that he is not the perfect courtly knight that she 
had wished for. To be sure, he is more perfect than any other. 
But because he violates the form, he is denied the substance: 
i. e. by the Countess, and by all those other courtly ladies of 
that age whom the poet, more mildly inclined, wishes his story 
to warn against such excessively strict demands. 

Forms must be observed before their substance can take 
effect. This is our explanation of Wolfram’s Parzival, but we can 
also supplement our discussion by calling Hartmann von Aue’s 
Iwein to our aid. In both romances, a female messenger of mis- 
fortune comes upon the stage to deal a blow at the good name 
of the hero. But it is only after this person has actually given 
utterance to the cry of ‘‘shame”’ against Iwein, against Parzival, 
in the presence of the assembled company at court, that the 
blow at their good name is actually dealt, not before, despite the 
happenings which had long since taken place. Moreover, Iwein 
is in reality just as faithful as Parzival is in reality compassion- 
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ate: that is, for readers of another age. For readers of the days 
of chivalry the fact cannot be accepted as true until it has been 
revealed by renewed observance of the proper form. Laudine, 
Iwein’s wife, is angry at him because he has failed to keep the 
appointed time for his return, very much as the Countess of 
Beaumunt despises the knight Moriz von Crafin for falling 
asleep. Laudine thinks that in overstaying his time Iwein dis- 
plays a lack of respect for herself: from the misobservance 
of the form she draws the conclusion of absolute faithless- 
ness on the part of Iwein. She herself is compelled against 
her will by a new form, that of an oath, to a reconcilia- 
tion with Iwein and to renewed love of him. And thus she gives 
him stner froiden éstertac (the supreme joy of his life), much to 
our surprise, but quite as a matter of course in that day and age. 
For since the observance of the form results in the attainment 
of the substance, the proud and angry Laudine is at once filled 
with overflowing, humble love for Iwein, and the two outdo each 
other in conciliatory speeches. In the version of Crestien de 
Troyes she remained unreconcilable, and only yielded to the 
compulsion of her oath. Nor does she appear as frivolous in 
Hartmann von Aue’s account, by the way, as Wolfram portrays 
her on occasion in his Parzival. For in the sight of her conscience 
her hasty re-marriage—which of course had only taken place out 
of consideration for her lands and people—remains a somewhat 
questionable step to take. Another form is required to set her 
mind completely at rest, namely the visit of King Arthur, be- 
cause that sets the seal of public social recognition upon her situ- 
ation: allrérst liebet ir der man, dé ir diu ére geschach, daz sie der 
kiinec durch in gesach, i. e. she did not really love Iwein until the 
king did her the honor of visiting her for his sake. 

Hitherto the word “‘intrigue’”’ has often been employed with 
respect to those forms whereby the knight Iwein is enabled to 
regain the love of his wife. And it has been said that the ethical 
guilt had not actually been expiated in this romance by moral 
purification. But such criticisms take this epic too seriously, 
and judge it too much from the standpoint of our society; that 
is, they shift it from the sphere of form, which is the only valid 
one in this case, to that of ethics. There had been no question 
of an ethical offense in our sense of the term, but merely of a 
formal offense. The point in this romance—viewed from the per- 
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spective of its own age—is not at all a deepening of the moral char- 
acter of the hero as the goal of the action, but rather a heighten- 
ing of his feeling for correct form. On another occasion Iwein 
is confronted, almost in the same hour, with the duty of helping 
his guest-friend against a giant and also with the duty of assist- 
ing a lady against a savage persecutor—and the two scenes of 
action are located at a great distance from each other. But 
even this painful situation involves no ethical training—of 
which Iwein would have had no need—no, it constitutes for him 
a lesson whereby he is to learn to observe proper forms and to 
avoid the omission of the requisite etiquette. If it be said that 
the conflict in this romance is resolved by a purely novelistic 
device, then on the other hand we are viewing it too lightly for 
its time. It is more than mere novelistic routine and less than 
ethical development: the former would be “primitive,” the 
latter would signify the point of view of our civilization. But here 
we have to do with something quite different, something special, 
something peculiar to the life of the medieval court. It will at 
once become clearer when we turn to the consideration of Wolf- 
ram’s Parzival. For it is precisely Wolfram’s version of the 
story, and his alone, that derives its explanation from this 
world of form and substance. 

Now, young Parzival has displayed compassion with the 
little birds of the forest which his mother Herzeloyde wanted to 
kill; he has shown sympathy for Cunneware, Jeschute, Sigune. 
Yet he is regarded as unsympathetic because he fails to put the 
vital question: lacking the form, he also lacks the substance. 
The question which he ought to have put, touching the suffering 
of the afflicted king, becomes a symbol, because in this civiliza- 
tion every actualized form has become a symbol. This is the 
point where, more than anywhere else, the coalescing of form 
and substance corresponds with a state of almost magic thought- 
processes, since it is the observance of the form that creates the 
corresponding substance. For this age Parzival will not be 
really sympathetic until that moment when he puts the ques- 
tion, when he has been brought to such complete conformance 
as to realize that good form demands a question at this point. 
One might say that, in terms of primitive thinking, we are deal- 
ing here with a case of nothing less than ‘‘mystic participation” 
(as our students of folkways put it) between substance and 
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form, just as in Moriz von Cratin and in Iwein the primitive 
world of fairy-tale and legend enters strangely into the courtly 
one, i.e. when Moriz falls into the prohibited sleep, and when 
Iwein fails to keep to the appointed time. But all these would 
now be nothing but comparisons from another world—the 
world of more primitive ideas—for in this world they have a 
wholly altered meaning. Here in the courtly sphere, Parzival, 
Iwein, and Moriz von Crain are kept from possessing the 
desired substance solely for the reason that form and sub- 
stance are at bottom identical here—not by any means in a 
primitively magic sense, as in an earlier age, but in an esthetic 
and symbolical fashion—and because they have failed in the 
timely observance of the appropriate forms. 

How large a part, however, the world of primitive thought 
did in fact play in the courtly sphere, how close at hand it 
constantly lies, is instructively shown by the French Perceval. 
For with Crestien there is a complete lack of any deeper motiva- 
tion; he actually has nothing but the primitive fairy world, 
with his simple and magically potent question about the 
bleeding lance and the person served by the Grail. And our 
hero is prevented from putting this primitively magical fairy- 
tale question for purely magical reasons, because he is burdened 
by an early sin which magically seals his lips. The deeper 
motivation was evidently not possible until a generation later, 
when Wolfram wrote, in the heyday of courtly manners. 

It was a twofold act that Wolfram undertook to shape. 
Whereas in Crestien’s romance it is merely a question of a 
condition to be fulfilled, with Wolfram it is a form that must 
be observed, a form that symbolizes the attainment of a definite 
substance. This is the first act. 

On the other hand, the extent of the part played by the 
ethical world, our world, in the courtly sphere of correct form 
is shown in the second act that Wolfram set out to create. The 
means of the formal observance is given an ethical character; 
the pre-moral fairy-tale question becomes an ethical, a com- 
passionate question, properly and quite essentially a Christian 
question, in keeping with the system of courtly ethics, which 
consists of Christian and ancient concepts of virtue. The 
desired substance that the formal observance is to bring with it 
is to be an ethical quality, namely compassion, the profoundest 
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of Christian virtues, the Christian virtue par excellence. By 
taking over this idea from Wolfram, Wagner exposed himself, 
you remember, to the wrath of Nietzsche. As Nietzsche put it, 
“Er kroch su Kreuse,’’ he abased himself before the Cross, the 
symbol of Christian humility. 

Hitherto it has always been customary to paraphrase the 
content of Wolfram’s story of human development in this 
way: Parzival, in putting the compassionate question, is 
expected to burst the bonds of form, to violate the conven- 
tionalities, thereby ceasing to be a mere automaton, a mere 
inflexible manikin. By test and trial, through severe self-casti- 
gation, he is to be led upward to a purified, untrammeled, super- 
courtly plane of human life. 

But this again, on the other hand, comes from viewing 
and judging things too much from our point of view. In reality 
Parzival is not expected to violate the conventional code, 
but rather, and in the highest measure, to fulfill it. The romance 
has been given a new profundity by Wolfram, valid for every 
age, in the circumstance that Parzival is made to acquire 
virtue by the very putting of the question. But in the view 
of the age of chivalry, this profundity resides most of all in 
the fact that he acquires it by the putting of the question, by 
the observance of a formality. For we must always remember 
that for us and for our world he had long since possessed the 
desired virtue, long before his first premature visit to the 
Castle of the Grail. This strange epic therefore is like an 
intersection of three planes, the planes of magic, of symbolism, 
of ethics; or, to express it in another way, the primitive, the 
courtly, and the modern plane. Three dimensions exhibit here 
a strange interplay with respect to a motif that is central to 
them all. 

For Parzival is not to break away from the courtly system 
of virtue, in any one of its manifestations, in order to become a 
free man. Wolfram has no thought of that. The teaching of 
Gurnemanz, which Parzival erroneously attempted to apply 
to this case, was discretion, providentia: that is, he had told 
him to ask questions bescheidenliche, not stupidly and gar- 
rulously, and in like wise to employ his other powers in a dis- 
creet manner, so as to avoid the asking of stupid questions. 
Of course the epic has no intention of refuting this doctrine, 
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of course it is left in undisputed force. Indeed, there is nothing 
whatever that this story tries to overthrow or break away from. 
But the fateful, nay tragic element lies in this, that in the de- 
cisive moment Parzival confuses to a certain extent two virtues 
with each other. He does not dream that in this case it is not 
a question of observing providentia, but of giving unmistakable 
expression to his compassion. He thinks that he is faithful 
to good form and etiquette, that is as prescribed by provi- 
dentia—which he is of course anxious to observe, as a courtly 
knight—precisely by virtue of his silence; but he might have 
been faithful to good form and etiquette, that is as prescribed 
by compassion, precisely by putting the question. For it was 
not discretion that he was called upon to display in this case, 
but compassion—and only by displaying it could he acquire 
and possess it. 

If the problem set forth in this romance, as is still widely 
believed, were only the personal development of the hero, 
then the 15th book would have completed its solution. But the 
problem is the adjustment of a changeful human being to an 
unchanging conventional code. Therefore the final 16th book. 
Surrounded by all the wonders of the Grail and in the pos- 
session of all its magic properties, yet Parzival can find no aid 
save in the putting of the redeeming question, which is thereby 
made to shine with all the greater radiance. But before he 
fulfills the requisite form, he prefaces it with a form of worship 
in the most solemn manner. Would not the mere question have 
sufficed? No, the prayer to the Grail is required to give this 
moment that emphasis which elevates it to the status of a true 
climax. In the prayer to the Grail he finds expression for that 
commotion which had overwhelmed him to the point of tears, 
and here he finds composure and the form of his question. 
Without this prayer, the question might have been put on the 
occasion of his premature visit to the Castle of the Grail. Now, 
when he knows all the secrets of the Grail, when the Grail has 
become for him the focus and centre of all things, he must first 
pray before it. 

The form of the question itself is then quite plain and 
simple, as Parzival’s words always are. “Ocheim waz wirret 
dir?” Uncle what afflicts you? All the more titanic is the 
substance involved in it. 
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For the occidental world, about the year 1200, has de- 
veloped a civilization in which form plays a decisive réle. All 
manifestations of life appear under conventional restrictions, 
not only the trivial gestures of everyday existence, but also 
its ultimate crises. Originality, i.e. the abandonment of es- 
tablished forms in order to seek new ones, is scarcely possible 
in this highly conventionalized world of Hartmann von Aue 
or Reinmar von Hagenau; on the contrary: it is not permissible, 
it is regarded as anti-social. The practice of epical composition 
stops with a sort of translation, that is, the casting of a given 
substance into an ever more finished courtly form. The corol- 
lary of this absence of invention in epic poetry is found in the 
conventionality of the lyric, a characteristic that constitutes 
our first overpowering impression of the Minnesong as compared 
with any other body of love-poetry whatever, a conventionality 
behind which all individuality disappears entirely. In the final 
analysis, it is the same courtly suppression of poetic invention 
that is at the bottom of these phenomena in both epic and lyric, 
whereby all the more definite assurance is given of an actualiza- 
tion of the prescribed courtly form. For in this world there is no 
truth outside the appropriate form, and the substance gains 
truth in direct proportion to the growing perfection of the 
corresponding form. Hence the constantly renewed attempts 
at a poetic treatment of Alexander, Troy, Floyris, Tristan, 
Iwein, Erec, in France as well as in Germany. At this period 
one must include both countries in one and the same cultural 
sphere. Eilhard’s Tristan is more finished than that of Béroul, 
that of Thomas is more finished than that of Eilhard, and the 
Tristan of Thomas is in turn outone in truth and perfection, 
in finish of form, by the Tristan of Gottfried von Strassburg. 

In this world literature is not a province by itself, but only a 
means for the objectivation of an ever more dominant will 
to form. It was not a question of the What, which had already 
been stated a hundred times, but of the ever more finished 
How. Hence the conception of poetic composition which is 
entirely different from ours, which excludes the idea of in- 
vention and limits itself to translation. In the lyric, too, this 
world desires no poetry of expression, admits but little of the 
personal substance of the poet, wishes nothing fragmentary; 
what it wants is that which is finished and therefore detached 
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from life. The spontaneous utterance of emotion is absolutely 
prohibited in this world, a world which seeks even in love only 
a very gentle agitation, so as to be able to keep it under con- 
scious control. Spontaneous emotional expression would be 
barbarous. 

In general, form and feeling are not opposed to each other 
here (as they commonly are elsewhere), but feeling is wholly 
bound up with form, without which it could not exist. In these 
lyrics it is not fancy and feeling which join together the stanzas 
that compose a poem, as in most other lyrics, but this is princi- 
pally achieved by form itself and its elements. Form is the 
primary element; it is only the form, of which the melody is of 
course a part, that confers upon the uniformly constructed 
stanzas one mood and one feeling, likewise a single meaning and 
coherence. 

It is a remarkable world, this world of the medieval court, 
in which form and substance cohere and condition each other 
so intimately. Perhaps classical antiquity knew a similar 
situation, perhaps there are similar conditions today in certain 
East Asiatic regions: China, Japan. For these too are ter- 
ritories in whose civilization a formal observance has become 
something like a symbol. Possibly the maintenance of such 
an attitude in these regions points to two conclusions; on the 
one hand, that their liberation from the primitive state, in 
whose thinking a formal observance still possesses magic power, 
is as yet not so very far behind them, and on the other hand, 
that they have not yet completely traveled the road leading 
to that civilization which distinguishes rationally between 
form and substance. 

For that is our world, and for our rationally determined 
attitude the more comprehensible and customary procedure is 
to distinguish between form and substance. This is the very 
reason for our being surprised that Parzival, who has so often 
demonstrated his feeling of compassion, should be expected 
to prove his possession of it by an outward formality. For us 
of today Wagner’s formulation of the problem and its solution 
is more comprehensible: namely that he first has to be taught 
the lesson of compassion, because his youthful folly knows as 
yet no such feeling. Indeed,even the version of Crestien, derived 
though it is from the world of the fairy-tale, may perhaps be 
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easier for us to grasp, the version which makes the question 
not one of compassion, but merely a pre-moral, primitive 
magic question, as in the fairy-tale itself. 

But we are fascinated by this alien phenomenon of the 
courtly world, wherein form, on the other hand, is not possible 
without content. If the form has no substance as yet, it will 
unquestionably attain to it, if we but patiently persist in its 
observance. Just so, as we have already noted, it is the form 
which is needed to give those lyrics their coherent meaning. 
It is interesting to note that the researchers of an earlier day 
frequently attempted to resolve the Minnesongs into separate 
poems of one stanza each, because they found no connection— 
in our understanding of the term—between the several stanzas: 
it was only the external form that supplied the connection. 

We can go farther: in this firm conviction that form is 
followed by substance is rooted all that vast body of Min- 
nesongs that treat of unrequited love, of everlasting waiting 
and wooing. This is the great lesson which is imparted to the 
body by the heart in Hartmann’s “Biichlein:” the patient ful- 
filment of the proper form brings its own reward, confers honor, 
develops a “noble heart,” and thus inevitably brings about the 
return of one’s love. 

What need now of silly, primitive enchantments? What need 
of love-potion?—The only magic that Hartmann allows— 
but a wholly reliable one—is no magic at all, it is a symbol, 
namely a compound of all the virtues, prepared in the alembic 
of the ennobled heart. 

Thus we see again that close beneath the courtly world 
lies the world of magic, not so long since abandoned, but 
with its significance altered or wholly rejected. So it is that 
many courtly poets (Veldeke, Horheim, and in this case even 
Crestien himself) protest against the primitive-magic con- 
ception of Brangine’s love-potion in the story of Tristan. 
And so it is that Gottfried von Strassburg can only take this 
love-potion in a symbolic sense, whereas in the versions of 
Béroul, Eilhard, and Thomas (that is, all the older Tristan- 
poets) it was still a magic fairy-tale enchantment. Symbolism 
has replaced magic in Gottfried’s version, just as it has done 
in the compound set forth by Hartmann in his Biichlein. The 
form has persisted, but its meaning has altered. Just as Wolfram 
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retained the question, but completely changed its meaning, 
turning it from a magic question into a formal symbol. It is 
at this point that the two great antipodes, Wolfram and Gott- 
fried, move into strange proximity to each other, indeed are 
forced to do so, as sons of one and the same age, whose pivotal 
point lies imbedded in the problem of form. 

Thus, by virtue of the growing identity of form and sub- 
stance in this extraordinary civilization, there comes into 
being something that, viewed from our modern standpoint, 
appears like immense spiritual profundity. The courtly obser- 
vance of form becomes the sole recipe for earthly bliss. And 
thus is born, ultimately, that astounding poem of Reinmar von 
Hagenau, in which the courtly lyric comes to classic perfection: 


Ich weiss den Weg nun lange wohl, 

der von der Liebe geht bis an das Leid; 

der andre, der mich fiihren soll 

aus Leid in Lieb’ ist mir noch unbereit. 

Dass mir von meinen Sinnen ist unmissig weh, 

das iiberhér’ ich ganz und tu, als ob ichs nicht versteh’, 
gibt Liebe nichts als Leid und Qual, 

so mége sie unselig sein, 

mir ist sie so erschienen allzumal. 


Des einen und sonst keines je 

will ich ein Meister sein, so lang ich lebe; 

dies ist die Kunst, die mir besteh’ 

und dies das Lob, das alle Welt mir gebe: 

dass keiner sonst sein Leid so schén kann tragen. 

Mag meine Herrin handeln, dass ich stets muss klagen, 
nun hab’ ich doch so sanften Mut, 

dass mir ihr Hass wie Liebe scheint, 

wie unsanft das auch meinem Herzen tut. 


Es tut ein Leid nach Liebe weh, 

so tut auch leicht ein Lieb nach Leide wohl. 

Wer wiinschet, dass er froh besteh, 

das eine er ums andere leiden soll 

mit edler Klage, ohne schlimmes Wiiten. 

Es ist so gut nichts auf der Welt, als Zucht behiiten! 
Wer die geduldiglich nur hat, 

der kommt noch stets ans schine Ziel; 

so hoff’ ich, mein auch werde Rat. 


Whosoever fulfils the form of patient endurance, for him it 
will become filled with the desired substance, and he will attain 
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to his goal. I, Reinmar, am the master of patient endurance, 
wherein alone lies my salvation. 

We are often surprised, and feel it to be harsh cruelty, that 
such unspeakable values are made to depend upon the com- 
passionate question in Wolfram’s Parzival. For with our rational 
practice of distinguishing between form and substance we know 
very well, as was pointed out above, that Parzival is not 
unsympathetic. Indeed, we feel it as senseless and inhuman 
that this question, which seems to us empty and banal, is set 
so emphatically at the focal point of the entire action. This is 
because we, occupying as we do a different plane, can no longer 
understand these matters directly. In order to do so, we must 
first take wing to the plane of those cultural systems in which 
form and substance are entirely identical. Viewed from such 
a plane, Reinmar’s poem will then no longer spell ridiculous 
affectation, and the importance which Wolfram ascribes to 
Parzival’s question will no longer appear to us as a piece of 
senseless cruelty. 


Hans NAUMANN 
(Translated by B. Q. Morgan) 


Frankfurt am Main 





GOTHIC hiri 


The Gothic word hiri, with its companion forms hirjats 
and hirjib, constitutes an exception to the general phonetic 
law that IE e or i before r becomes in Gothic e (ai). Naturally 
a great deal of attention has been given! to the questions pre- 
sented by these forms. In 1920 Streitberg? accepted one of the 
etymological theories (which in 1910° he had felt to be un- 
satisfactory) and with the support of Sievers’ method of in- 
tonation analysis, set up a special phonetic law‘ to explain 
the peculiarities of this group of words. Under such circum- 
stances it may seem that a proper sanction for further utterance 
upon this subject were lacking. The methods of phonetic 
analysis used by Sievers are beyond the reach of my criticism, 
but it is apparent that the conclusion arrived at by Sievers 
and Streitberg in this particular case may be correct. It is 
based, however, upon factors which are admittedly® difficult to 
recognize and upon very limited textual material. In this in- 
stance the intonation analysis has probably, and all other 
efforts at phonetic explanation have surely been inseparable 
from and dependent upon the supposed etymology of hiri. 
Every one who has studied this problem knows, though no 
one who meets it first in the recent grammars® would suspect, 
that as yet no really satisfactory explanation of the etymology 
of hirt has been proposed. 

Kluge’s contention’ that hiri stands for *hidri from a dual 
form *hidrjats, has failed to find approval among the students 


1 e.g. H. Ebel, KZ 5, 236-237: Kluge, Zs. f. d. Wf. 10, 64f.: J. Schmidt, 
Vocalism. 2, 243: K, Brugmann, Demonsir. 65, Anm. 2: H. Paul, IF 4, 334: 
W. Luft, Zs. f. d. Ph. 30, 426 ff.: K. Brugmann, Morph. Unters. 4, 414-417: 
and Grd. I. 1, 86, 2: H. Jacobsohn, KZ 49, 200 ff.: F. Holthausen, Zs. f. d. Ph. 
48, 268: Ehrismann, Lb. f. g-r. Ph. 1895, Sp. 217: and Zs. f. d. Ph. 31, 384: 
R. Loewe, PBB 41, 295 ff.; C. B. van Haeringen, Neophil. 7, 184 ff. 

2G. E. 5-6. #50, cf. Jellinek, Gesch. d. g. Sp. (1926), #82, Kieckers, 
Hb. d. ogl got. Gr. (1928), #7, and #113. 

3G. E. 3-4. #49. 

*G. E. 5-6. #49. 

5 Sievers, Ziele u. Wege, (1924), S. 16, Anm. 

* e.g. Streitberg, G. E. 5-6, #50: Kieckers, Hb. d. vgl. g. Gr. #7. 

7 Zs. f. d. Wf. 10, 64 £.: Elem. d. Got. (1911), #18: cf. Scherer, Gesch. d. d. 
Spr. 323-324. 
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of this problem.* All other theories also assume that hiri is 
connected with the pronominal root IE *ki-, Germ. *hi-, but 
seek to derive the verbal form from the adverb her. No agree- 
ment has been reached, however, as to the type of formation 
involved, the accentual characteristics of the form or the origin 
of the final -i. J. Schmidt® saw in Airi a combination of un- 
stressed *hir with the imperative *i, from *ej=‘“‘go.”’ Loewe"® 
offers an extended explanation for the development of final 
-i from *ej, but insists upon an originally stressed *hir. van 
Haeringen"™ regards this etymology as at least uncertain. 
Ehrismann® and Luft™ derive *hir from hér by ablaut, assuming 
an early Germanic unaccented *her (with *&) plus a stressed 
-¢ which Ehrismann regards as a deictic particle and Luft as 
an imperative from *ej. The assumption of a Germ. & (from é) 
which behaved differently than the usual Germ. e¢ is generally 
rejected.“ Ehrismann’s suggestion that the final -i of hiri 
is from a deictic particle is conceded by Loewe™ possibly to 
be correct. It is stated as a fact by Streitberg.“ Loewe" and 
Brugmann” assume a genuinely verbal origin for hiri. Loewe 
regards it as an original imperative. Brugmann thinks, with 
J. Grimm" of a verb *hirjan, although such a verb, if related 
to adverb Aér, represents an otherwise unknown type of for- 
mation.'® Van Haeringen*® assumes as the starting point for 
his explanation an interjection or an adverb hiri which was 
used as a calling word (roepwoord). He does not attempt to 
answer the question which led Brugmann™ to reject this theory; 


8 e.g. van Haeringen, Neophil. 7, 185: Loewe, PBB 41, 302: Brugmann, 
WM. U. 4, 415. 

® Vocalismus, 2, 423. 

10 PBB 41, 300-301. 

4 Neophil. 7, 185: cf. Jacobsohn, KZ 49, 200. 

2 Lb. f. gr. Ph. 1895, Sp. 217, Zs. f. d. Ph. 31, 384. 

128 Zs. f. d. Ph. 30, 426. 

3 cf. Loewe, PBB 41, 302: van Haeringen, Neophil. 7, 185. 

4 PBB Al, 297. 

6G, E. 5-6, #50. 

% PBB 41, 297-301. 

7M. U. 4, 416-417. 

18 D. Gr. 3, 237. 

19 Loewe, PBB 41, 299. 

20 Neophil. 7, 186, cf. Kieckers, Hd. d. vgl. g. Gr. #7. 

tM. U~. 4, 415. 
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viz., what sort of an adverbial form might this hiri be? Loewe,” 
however, regards this conception of the problem as also pos- 
sibly correct, and Kieckers® states it as a fact. Van Haeringen, 
Jacobsohn, Streitberg and Kieckers regard hirjats, and hirjip 
as secondary, relatively late analogical formations. Loewe 
and Brugmann (by implication at least) regard these forms as 
contemporaneous in their origin with /irt. In sum, the most 
that can be said for Streitberg’s or for Kieckers’ categorical 
pronouncements as to the etymology of /iri is that they repre- 
sent respectively one of several proposed etymologies and may 
be correct. Quite as much may be said for Loewe’s explanation 
of the verbal origin of iri, although this theory also presents 
difficulty. It is, for instance, difficult to accept as Germanic an 
imperative locution with her in which the verbal element fol- 
lows the adverbial,™ especially as we find in Gothic such im- 
peratives as briggih her (Lc. 19, 27), gim her (Lc. 7, 8) sdi her 
(Le. 17, 21:23). Again, Loewe’s explanation is unconvincing 
in so far as it rests upon the brilliant but dubious assumption 
(stated as a demonstrable fact) that Gothic iri is a suppletive 
form for the allegedly quite unusual imperative gim. There 
is too little evidence upon which to base such an assumption, 
even if this evidence were, as it is not, unequivocal. 

The major difficulty in all these etymological explanations 
is the fact that we cannot demonstrate the relation of the 
posited *hir to the adverb hér. We may concede that Ger- 
manic é* usually appears in forms which may be related to 
others having the vowels i or 7,™ and it is probable® that in 
the early stages of Primitive Germanic the Primitive IE free 
accent was still operative. Yet our knowledge of the conditions 
which controlled the phenomenon we call ablaut is not sufficient 
to allow us to assert that Airi is actually in ablaut relation to 
hér. It appears that that explanation which accounts for an 
early form of Airi with an unstressed first syllable most nearly 
meets the conditions of this problem as we know them, and of 


22 PBB 41, 296-297. 

*3 Hb. d. ugl. g. Gr. #7. 

* cf. Brugmann, Grd.? 2, III, 2, #717: Skt. viddhi, Gr. toO Lith. et-k(4). 

* Loewe, Germ. Sprackw? I. 39. 

%* Brugmann, Grd.? 1, II, #1071: Karsten, Acta soc. scient. Fennicae, XLV, 
2, 72. 
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such explanations the most satisfactory is that of Ehrismann, 
despite the cogent objections raised against it by Loewe. There 
is a long tradition, starting with Bopp,”” which connects hiri 
with the pronominal stem IE *hi- but we are forced to confess 
that the years of study devoted to this problem have not yet 
given us a convincing account of the derivation of this word. 

If it were not for the apparent semantic connection between 
hiri and hér we should have been led by the obviously verbal 
nature of hiri, hirjats, hirjihb to seek as their etymological basis 
a Germanic root *her- from IE *ker, particularly since from the 
point of view of morphology such an etymology offers no great 
difficulty. Given a verbal root IE *ker- we must assume a for- 
mation with the theme je/jo, as in hafjan. Such formations 
usually appear in Germanic with a root vowel of low ablaut 
grade,** but they also appear with a vowel of the normal grade.” 
If we assume a formation with a vowel of the normal grade, 
*ker, we have as our theoretical starting point *her-ie, which 
would result in Prim. Germ. *heri.*° This form is as acceptable 
as any other as the immediate source of Gothic hiri. A second 
person Dual *ker-je-thes and Plural *ker-je-the need not be 
posited,*' as both Airjats and hirjib have acquired their forms 
by analogy.” However, *ker-je-thes and *ker-je-the would yield 
Prim. Germ. *her-ji-ts and *her-ji-b, which would become 
Gothic *hirits and *hirip, and then, like *hafits, *hafip (<hafjan) 
by analogy to the weak verbs of the first class with short stem 
syllable, hirjats, hirjip. 

The obvious objection to this procedure is that we cannot 
point with assurance to an IE root *ker- from which hiri may 
thus be derived. But it may be suggested that this objection 
represents an argumentation ex silentio, and that there are 
many other Germanic words, the origins of which are un- 
certain. In my opinion it is rather more likely that we shall 
ultimately discover other evidence of such an IE root *her- 


7 Vergl. Gr. I, 216. 

*% Kluge, Urgerm. #164. 

* Dieter, Laut- u. Formeniehre. Il, $188, $189: Méller, PBB, 7, 532. 

3° Jellinek, Gesch. d. g. Sp. $61, 4. 

%t Brugmann, Grd.? 2, ITI, 1, #33 (themes): Grd.* 2, IIT, 2, #569 and Kluge, 
Urgerm. $198, (Endings). 

2 Brugmann, Grd.* 2, III, 1, #129, #33. 
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than that we shall achieve a satisfactory morphological ex- 
planation of dirt from an adverb her. 

A further objection to any proposal to explain hiri independ- 
ently of the adverb her is that there seems to be a close seman- 
tic relationship between these two words. Streitberg® defines 
hiri as an “‘adverbieller Imperativ, komm her! hierher!’’ Braune™ 
defines it as an “interjectioneller Imperativ, komm!, hierher!”’ 
Jellinek® is more cautious in defining Hiri as equivalent to dedpo 
but he neglects its equivalence to épxov. From these definitions 
it would appear that a notion equivalent to that of “‘hierher!’’ 

r “komm her!” may constitute the semantic nexus between 
the adverb her and the imperative hiri. The chief characteristic 
of such a nexus is its strong and definite directional sense. 
But this fact constitutes a difficulty for those who would 
derive our verb from der. In my opinion the verbs hiri, hirjats, 
hirjih are in no known instance so used as to permit a trans- 
lation by an imperative “hierher!”’ or “komm her’ with strong 
or definite directional use. I also believe that the designation 
of these forms as adverbial or interjectional imperatives reflects 
rather a theory as to their origin than any observable pe- 
culiarity of their use. It is a faulty generalization to set up 
an equation between hiri and deidpo and to proceed therefrom 
to attribute to Airi all the semantic characteristics which may 
be found in the various Old and New Testament uses of the 
Greek word. From the fact that Airi upon occasion translates 
deipo or epxov we may infer no more than that the Gothic phrase 
in which hiri appears was equivalent to the corresponding Greek 
phrase under the particular conditions in which the two phrases 
appear as parallels in our texts. It is necessary therefore to 
examine closely the pertinent passages. 

Apparently épxov occurs in the V.7.* only in three passages. 
dedpo occurs in eight instances, dedre in twelve, making twenty 
passages in which this Greek word occurs. For these we have 
five corresponding passages in the Gothic texts. There are but 


* Die got. Bibel 11.2 (1928), 58. (So also Kieckers). 

* Got. Gr.* (1920), 173. 

%® Gesch. d. g. Sp. $82. 

* G. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the N. T. (1922) E. Preu- 
schen, Vollstdndgies Gr-Deutsch. Handwh. su den Schriften des N- T. (Giessen, 
1910). 
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six passages in which one of the forms hiri, hirjats, hirjip 
occurs, for five of these the Greek text has dedpo/dedre and for the 
sixth épxov. These are as follows: 

(1). In Mark 12, 7 dedre droxreivwpev airov is translated:*” 
hirjih usquimam imma. The Greek particle dedre introduces 
the present adhortative subjunctive and expresses the will 
of the speaker as a decision (not as a command or as a request) 
to do something in common with those addressed. With the 
expression of this decision there is coupled a more or less pro- 
nounced element of exhortation. Such subjunctives are in 
the N.7. regularly introduced in the first person singular by 
ayes or by dedpo and the function of deére in our passage is purely 
introductory. Together with the subjunctive it means: ‘Let 
us kill.’** The situation is this: a group of conspirators, who 
have repeatedly committed murder (verse 5) in order to retain 
possession of property and gains not their own, are confronted 
by a new move on the part of their adversary, the owner of 
the vineyard. They confer as to what is to be done and arrive 
at a decision which is expressed as it was proposed:*® “‘sa ist sa 
arbinumja: hirjibh usqgimam imma, jah unsar wairpip pata 
arbi.” “‘This is the heir, come, let’s kill Aim, and the inheritance 
is ours.’”’ Wulfila has expressed this adhortative locution by 
by the imperative /irjib plus a first person plur. imperative 
usgimam, which I regard as a substitute for usgimaima, as is 
usual in the case of a perfective verb. irjib is used like 
English ‘“‘come”’ in a derived sense as an incitive to action. 
It is devoid of all directional sense and cannot be translated 
by “hierher!’”’ or by “komm her!” As the situation shows, 
hirjih usqgimam imma represents a proposal and a decision 
to kill a specified person. The emphasis is entirely upon imma, 
as a decision to do murder was nothing new or particularly 
important to these plotters. usgimam has still less stress than 
hirjipb, which is not to be read with more than secondary em- 
phasis. These men needed no emphatic exhortation to kill any- 
one, much less to slay a prospective victim from whose death so 


37 Matth. 21, 38 is not preserved in Gothic. 

%8 Robertson, Gram. of the Greek N. T. (1919) p. 931. 

% T omit the introductory patei, as I regard it as a purely external imitation 
of the Gr. én, cf. Streitberg, G. E. 5-6, $355, Anm. 2. 

* Streitberg, G. Z. 307, Anm. 4. 
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much was to be gained. These seem to be quite obvious observa- 
tions, but they are necessary, for Jacobsohn* has cited this 
passage to support his contention that the forms of hiri are not 
used as “‘unbetonte Aufforderungspartikeln” but are often 
spoken with especial emphasis (Nachdruck), particularly when 
they are used to express a short energetic challenge (eine kurze 
energische Aufforderung). I deny the applicability of the 
evidence of Mark 12, 7 to the support of such a thesis. 

2. In Mark 10, 21 and Luke 18, 22 deipo dxodoive: por is 
translated:” hiri laistjan mik. A compassionate Jesus is 
advising a hopeful and somewhat penitent rich man, who has 
inquired how he may achieve everlasting life. As the syntax 
indicates,® hiri is a verb of motion used with an infinitive ex- 
pressing the purpose of the action. (cf. bam gimib ushauh- 
nan....etc. 2. Thes. 1, 10) dxodoive: and Jaistjan are to be 
construed in their derived sense: “become my disciple” and 
hiri is an imperative with an advisory and encouraging tone. 
This interview took place (Mark 10) while Jesus was on the 
highway directing his steps toward Jerusalem. It is clear that 
hiri cannot be translated “‘hierher!’” or “komm her!’ for 
under the circumstances the adverb is meaningless. The 
emphatic word of the phrase is mik and the stress on hiri is 
even less than that upon Jaistjan. 

(3). In Mark 1, 17 debre d7riow por is translated:“ hirjats afar 
mis. Jesus is calling Simon and Andrew from their fishing off- 
shore to follow him. The syntax here is the same as that in 
Hamlet’s remark:® “‘Use every man after his desert, and who 
would ‘scape whipping?’’ The imperative hirjats is used where 
a protasis might have been employed. Just so dedre has in this 
passage the force of an imperative and a condition is implied.” 
The clause, hirjats afar mis has the literal sense: “follow me.” 
The intonation is that of an “if” clause: hirjats is relatively 
slightly stressed and the principal emphasis rests upon mis 
The directional element is supplied by the preposition afar 


“ KZ 49, 202. 

# Matth. 19, 21 is not preserved in Gothic. 

 Streitberg, G. E., #315. 

“ Matth. 4, 19 is not preserved in Gothic. 

Hamlet, Act II, Sc. 2, lines 561-2. 

“ Robertson, Gram. N. T. p. 1023: Jespersen, Philos. of Gram. 314-315. 
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hirjats is as indefinite in this respect as in gagg in Mark 2, 14, 
where dxodiWei wor is translated: gegg afar mis. The sentence 
expresses an offer and an invitation, not a command. The 
element of distance involved in the situation (possibly 200 
yards? cf. John 21, 8) does not justify the drawing of any 
inference as to the energy of this utterance. A translation by 
“hierher!” or by “kommt her!” is impossible. 

(4). In John 11, 43 dedpo étw is translated Airi ut. This is 
the passage in which the calling of Lazarus from the dead is 
described. dedpo is held* to be“‘ very vivid,” but one cannot 
read the Gothic text with strong stress upon Airi, any more 
than one can stress “come” in the equivalent “come forth,” 
or “komm” in “komm heraus.’”’ Indeed even the German 
“heraus” is here so stressed that the syllable her- is reduced to 
‘r and its directional sense is entirely submerged in that of 
aus. The loudness of voice described by “‘stibnai mikilai hropida”’ 
does not imply a significant shift in the normal conditions of 
relative stress. One may read with as much energy as one will, 
the stress upon Airi remains relatively slight, in fact as the 
energy of utterance is increased the relative stress on hiri 
becomes slighter. Translation by an emphatic “hierher!’’ 
or “komm her!”’ is out of the question. 

(5). In John 11, 34 épxov xai tée is translated: hiri jah 
saih, These imperatives express an invitation and the stress 
is slight, certainly less on hiri than on saih. Jesus has inquired 
where Lazarus has been buried and receives the reply: “Come 
and see.”” hiri does not mean “komm her!” or “hierher’”’ for 
the body is elsewhere, in other words there is no evidence of 
the directional sense of “‘her’’ in this passage. oxov appears in 
two other passages. In Luke 7, 8 it is translated by gim her 
and in Matth. 8, 9 by gim. In both instances the imperative 
is emphatic and jussive. Loewe“ interprets the evidence of 
these three passages with épxov as a demonstration that qim 
was an altogether unusual imperative ‘come’ in Gothic (in 
der lebenden gotischen Sprache ganz ungebriuchlich) which 
was used by Wulfila only to preserve the parallelism of the 
Greek original épxov cal épxerat. Indeed gim is said to have 
been so unintelligible to his contemporaries that Wulfila was 


*? Robertson, Gram. N. T., p. 1143. 
48 PBB 41, 296. 
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constrained to add an explanatory hér in Luke 7, 8, although 
he neglected to do this in Mark 8, 9. There is, however, another 
way of looking at the facts. In the first place there is not only 
a parallelism between the imperative and the indicative forms 
but also a contrast between gagg jah gaggib and gim jah qimip. 
That is to say, the directional connotation of gagg is contrasted 
with that of gim and each may be said in this case to be dis- 
tinctly felt. In the second place, the addition of hér in Luke 
7, 8 and its omission in Mark 8, 9 may be more plausibly 
explained as due to the definiteness with which this directional 
notion was felt and to the emphasis placed it, just as an em- 
phatic “come” in English when spoken with strong directional 
and jussive connotations normally becomes “come here.’”’ The 
indicative forms of the present tense of giman are well known 
in Gothic and it is unbelievable that the present stem gim 
should have been unintelligible in a command. The observable 
difference between gim and hiri as translations of épxov is 
rather that while gim is used with a pronounced jussive force 
and with definite directional connotation, Airi is used as an 
invitation and without a directional notion equivalent to that 
of “‘hierher!”’ 

We have seen that the Greek particle deipo, dere, when used 
in its derived sense as an “Ermunterungspartikel” is translated 
by Gothic hiri. If we compare the translation of deipo axodoiWer 
pot (Le. 18, 22 Mc. 10, 21) hiri laistjan mik with that of axodoide 
po (Mt. 8, 22, Mt. 9, 9, Le. 5, 27) laistet afar mis, or (Le. 9, 59) 
laistei mik, or (Mc. 2, 14) gagg afar mis, we see that in these 
very similar utterances it is only the particle dedp0 which evokes 
the translation hiri. From this fact we may infer that the use 
of hirt was largely conditioned by considerations of style. 
We have seen that hiri is used not only to translate deipo, 
but also to render épxov (John 11, 34) and that syntactically 
the use of hiri differs from that of dedpo, in that hiri is clearly a 
verb. Hence we may infer that the normal meaning of hiri 
was less specialized than that of the dedpo which it translates. 
It is probable that the use of Airi as a translation of the Greek 
particle is an instance in which the strong stylistic influence 
of the Greek original is to be seen, that Airi is a Gothic verb 
which has been, so to speak, coerced to serve as an equivalent 

‘9 cf. Stolzenburg, Zs. f. d. Ph. 37, 385-386: Kauffmann, ibid. 48, 358-367. 
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for a characteristically Greek adverbial particle and that in 
this process it was used with something less than its normal 
semantic value. The distinction between Airi and gim as 
equivalents for épxov certainly points to an emotional value 
associated with hiri, which precluded its use in the jussive 
mood. The use of Gothic words with such restrictions of their 
application and with quasi-liturgical or sacramental flavor 
has been pointed out by Kauffmann.*® 

The observations which have been made above concerning 
the meaning and use of hiri may be summarized as follows: 

1. We have found no instance in which Hiri can be trans- 
lated by hierher! or by komm her! and no instance in which 
the directional sense of hiri is distinctly that of the adverb her. 
When the verb is used in its primary sense directional elements 
always accompany it in the form of adverb, prepositional 
phrase or subordinate verb. 2. We have found no evidence 
that hiri was used with a strong dynamic accent, or as a jussive 
imperative. 3. Syntactically, Hiri is distinctly a verb. The 
quasi-interjectional use of Airjib in Mark 12, 7 is no adequate 
reason for calling hiri an adverbial or interjectional imperative. 


The imperative of a verb of motion is commonly used inter- 


“e 


“got to,” “go 


? 


jectionally: e.g., in English, ‘‘come, come,’ 
on,” “get out!” 

It is clear, therefore that in order to explain /iri as a form 
derived from an adverb héror *hér one must assume as the original 
meaning of the verb form a sense which differs from that which 
can be attributed to it in its use in our texts. It is true that the 
actually observable meaning of iri may be explained as a 
secondary or derived sense emanating from this primary sense, 
let us say “hierher!” or “komm her!” But it is equally true 
that the actual meaning of hiri may quite as well be explained 
in a different manner and independently of the thesis which 
would derive it from the adverb. In other words, the constraint 
exerted upon us by the alleged semantic relationship between 
hér and hiri is not as compelling as might be inferred from the 
existing explanations of this problem. This fact together with 
the admitted difficulties in the morphological explanations 
which have been advanced up to this time may justify the 
temerity of the suggestion of a new etymology for Airi. From 

Zs. f. d. Ph. 48, 358-9, ibid. 49, 12. 
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the standpoint of morphology we can explain an early Gothic 
hiri as an imperative derived from an IE *ker, Germ. *her-. 
The observable meaning of hiri may very well be explained as 
a development from a primary sense such as that attributed 
to épxouat or giman, which meant “to come” or “to go” as the 
context required. We may compare the Sanskrit caraft (Zend. 
carant) “going” (Fick, I. 84) or the IE root *kers (Fick, III. 79) 
“to move quickly,” which may be an extended form of an 
IE root *ker- “to move (?).” 

In my opinion it is rather less important at the present 
moment to attempt to establish a new etymology for iri than 
it is to attempt to explain the phonetic form of this word in 
Gothic. However, in order to deal intelligently with this latter 
problem it is necessary to demonstrate the essential weakness 
of the orthodox etymologies and to show, as I have sought to 
do, the precise usage of Hiri as this word is found in our Gothic 
texts, for those phonetic explanations which are now being 
put forward rest, as it seems to me, most insecurely upon 
etymological hypotheses which are unsatisfactory and upon 
an “imagined” usage which is not to be documented from our 
texts. 

The Gothic word hiri presents two questions as to its 
phonetic form. 1. Why do we have i and not e (ai) before r 
in this word? 2. Why did not the final -i become long, by 
analogy to the usual imperative forms of the -jan verbs? 
Any discussion of these questions must proceed from the 
premise that in writing this word the translator of the Gothic 
Bible followed his usual orthographic practice. We must assume 
that the orthography of our texts represents. with normal 
accuracy the pronunciation of hirt. 

Two theories have been advanced to explain the failure of 
the final -i in hirt to become long. Van Haeringen®™ believes 
that hiri, which he assumes to have been originally an adverb 
or a primary interjection, still retained something of its ad- 
verbial nature at the time of its use by Wulfila and was not 
clearly felt to be an imperative form. Brugmann® attributes 
the failure of the final -i to become -i° (ei) to the absence of 
indicative forms of the verb hiri. In substance he says that 


5t Neophil. 7, 186: so Kieckers, Hb. d. vgl. g. Gr. 7. 
% M.U. 4, 416: of. Loewe, PBB 41, 301. 
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hiri, since it belonged to no extended verbal system, resisted 
analogy to forms like dulbei and andbahtei. 

Of course it is possible that an hypostasized adverb hiri 
might function as an imperative and still retain its adverbial 
form,* although the development of the analogical forms 
hirjats and hirjib gives some cause for expecting iri also to 
conform in inflection with its function as an imperative. But 
the derivation of an adverb hiri has never been explained 
and the word possesses none of the phonetic qualifications of a 
primary interjection used as a calling word. With short vowels 
it lacks the audibility requisite for an assumption of this sort. 
Brugmann’s explanation is open to the objection that it is not 
based upon evidence but upon the lack of it. We do not know 
that Airi had no indicative forms, we know only that none are 
preserved in our texts. Furthermore, it may reasonably be 
doubted that the analogical influence of indicative forms such 
as hafjis, hafjib (themselves analogically developed from 
*hafis, *hafipb) was responsible for the change of *hafi to hafei. 
The important basis of comparison upon which such a change 
as this rests must be rather the functional value of the im- 


perative than the phonetic form of the indicative. The analogy 
is to forms with a similar function. 


Now there is no evidence in our texts, other than the ending 
-i, that hiri was not clearly felt to be an imperative. As such 
it was “irregular” and we must assume that it was subject to 
and that it successfully resisted the analogical influence exerted 
by the imperatives with the ending -i (ei). The stability of an 
irregular form in the face of analogical influence to change 
depends, of course, upon the distinctness with which it is 
apperceived by and impressed upon the minds of those who 
use it. The distinctness with which such a form is apperceived 
normally depends upon the frequency with which it is used 
and upon the distinctiveness of the form itself. In other in- 
stances a linguistic form may be very distinctly apperceived 
by and very distinctly impressed upon the minds of those who 
use it because of some unusual emotional connotation associated 
with the use of the word, e.g. in a specialized formalistic or 
ritualistic use, or in peculiar stylistic surroundings, as in poetry. 
Forms so preserved are usually archaic as well as irregular and 

 Brugmann, Grd.? IT. 1, $17, p. 37. 
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belong to the passive rather than to the active vocabulary of 
their users. As to the frequency with which hiri may have been 
used we have only the evidence of our texts, in which it appears 
but six times. Judged purely from the point of view of statistics, 
this evidence might be construed to indicate that hiri was a 
word of relatively frequent occurrence, yet such an inference 
is unsafe. It is the more difficult to offer an explanation for 
the failure of the root vowel to become e (ai) before r as we 
assume a more frequent general use of the word. The degree 
of difference between the two unstressed endings -i and -i 
(ei) is very slight. Indeed the very perception of this difference 
by speakers who had no aid from ocular images of the written 
language implies a keenness of ear which is astonishing. We 
know no je/jo verb in the imperative of which this difference 
has not been levelled out, unless it be Airi. It is then very 
difficult to believe that hiri was an imperative commonly used 
by the speakers of Gothic in the fourth century. On the other 
hand, Wulfila has given evidence throughout the text of the 
Gothic Bible of an accurate perception of phonetic values. 
His ear was keen enough to distinguish between unstressed 
final -¢ and final -i-. Moreover, he wrote in a distinctly liturgical, 
non-popular, non-conventional style, one of the characteristic 
elements of which is his use of archaic locutions.™ These 
archaisms are best observable in compound words and Kauff- 
mann thinks that the sources for them are to be sought in 
earlier Germanic poetry. Another possible source for individual 
words is the language of tribal ritual, in which archaic forms 
are commonly preserved. It is therefore possible, although 
not demonstrable, that hiri is an archaic form of an je/jo verb, 
selected by Wulfila because of its susceptibility to specialized 
usage with some particular stylistic or emotional attributes. 
Such a form must have been known to but may not have been 
frequently used by the speakers of Gothic at the time of Wulfila. 
Its retention, and particularly the retention of the dual hirjats, 
by the copyist of the Codex Argenteus may be construed to 
indicate that the status of these forms was much the same in 
the sixth as in the fourth centuries, although this need not be 
inferred. It is possible that these forms fortuitously escaped 


% cf. Sievers, Steigton u. Fallton im Ahd. 149 (Dortmund 1925). 
% Kauffmann: Zs. f. d. Ph. 48, 186, 358-9: 174, 181. 
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emendations which the later copyists made as to both orthog- 
raphy and morphology.” Indeed, the fact that hirjats escaped 
emendation might be held to point to the inference that the 
form was not one of common use, but one preserved chiefly in 
the passive vocabulary of the West Goths. From the stand- 
point of morphology Airi is the correct form for such an im- 
perative, prior to the breaking of Gothic i before r and prior 
to the generalization of the imperative ending -i (ei), that is 
to say, hiri is a possible archaic form. The assumption that it 
is such a form best meets the requirements of an explanation 
of its failure to succumb to the analogical influence of the 
generalized imperative ending -i (ei), is consonant with the 
style and procedure of the translater, and probably offers the 
best theory by which to explain the failure of i to become 
e before r in the accented syllable of this word. 

If we put aside the solution just suggested, the problem of 
accounting for the i before r in hiri is a very difficult one. If 
we assume that this vowel was IE e, we do not certainly know 
whether it was in Prim. Gothic. i or e.5’ Neither is there entire 
unanimity of opinion as to the phonetic character of Gothic 
i568 Gothic ai (af) is generally conceded to have represented 
a short open vowel e. Gothic r is believed®® to have been some 
sort of dental or alveolar trill (?), with at first a pronounced 
and later a moderate lifting of the mid- and back portions of 
the tongue. Those who assume that every Germ. e became 
Gothic i have to explain why this Gothic i failed to undergo 
articulatory assimilation to the following r in iri. Those 
who assume that Germ. e passed directly into e before r in 
Gothic, have to explain why this ¢ was dissimilated from the 
normal position of the following r and raised to i. In either 
case some special and individual set of circumstances must be 
accountable for the form we have. Recently, most scholars 
have sought these peculiar circumstances in some theory as 


% Meiilet, Mém. Soc. Ling. 15, 81-82: Schulze, KZ, 41, 173, n. 1. 

5? cf. Van Haeringen, Neophil. 7, 187-8, Sverdrup, Norsk Tidskr. f. Sprog- 
vdnsk. I, 189 ff. A. M. Sturtevant, JEGPh. 27, 75, 82. 

58 Streitberg, G. EZ. $34, 3: Braune, Got. Gr.* #28, Anm. 1. Jellinek, Gesch. 
d. g. Sp. #44 und Anm. 

59 van Haeringen, Neophil. 7, 183: Bremer, JF 26, 173, Festskr. til Pipping 
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to the general use of Airi which resulted in peculiar conditions 
of stress and intonation. Sverdrup*® has reverted to Paul’s 
theory,” without indicating that he knows its history. Jacob- 
sohn® misuses the conclusions of E. A. Meyer® as to length 
of vowels. Van Haeringen®™ and Loewe® both start with the 
assumption that hiri was commonly used as a calling word 
under extraordinary dynamic stress. Sievers and Streitberg™ 
apparently accept this premise, and agree essentially with 
Loewe. Van Haeringen reasons that under conditions which 
required the exertion of an unusual amount of vocal energy 
the i of hiri was closed and perhaps also lengthened. Loewe, 
who starts with the root vowel e, holds that the pitch of the 
utterance was raised so much that the speakers substituted 
i for € because of the higher resonance tone (Eigenton) of the 
vowel i. 

Now it so happens that in Mid-Western American English 
the adverb here, which under normal stress has a comparatively 
open 7 sound, similar to that posited for Airi, is used as a calling 
word. When so used with emphasis or more than usual vocal 
energy it undergoes a distinct change: either the vowel is 
lengthened, made close and the pitch raised, or the vowel is 
opened slightly, becomes non-syllabic (j) and the ¢ becomes 
a ora. The normal hig changes either in the direction of hir 
or in that of Aja’ (or Aja’:). The two variant forms are com- 
monly in use by one and the same speaker and the original 
element of differentiation is not clearly felt. In view of the 
common use of here=hja as a reproving interjection, I think 
that the original differentiation between 4i*:r and hja~ as calling 
words may have rested upon a difference in emotional attitude 
of the speaker, the form with the close vowel being perhaps 
originally associated with a pleasant, non-jussive, inviting 
mood and the more open Aja’: with a jussive, more or less 
petulant tone of severity. One thing is certain: when here 


6© Norsk. Tidskr. f. Sprodnsk. I, 196-7: 

8 JF 4, 334, cf. Neophil. 7, 184. 

® KZ 49, 200-202. 

% Englische Lautdauer, Uppsala, 1903, cf. Meillet, Mém. Soc. Ling. 15, 
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is used as a calling word with more than ordinary stress or 
vocal energy the normal vowel gives way to one or the other 
of these variants, since the relatively short open i of the normal 
here is not adapted to use in calling when the sound must carry 
any appreciable distance. If we accept van Haeringen’s premise 
that Airi was so used, we may agree with him that the vowel 
would have been lengthened and closed under such circum- 
stances. The problem then becomes that of explaining why 
Wulfila did not so write the word. Van Haeringen’s answer 
requires us to believe that a conventional orthography (schrijftaal) 
fixed upon Airi as a sort of neutral or mean between the various 
pronunciations actually occurring, and that this was retained 
when the “more calm” use of hiri became common. But this 
“more calm” use is the only one of which Wulfila has made use 
and there is certainly good reason for doubting the existence 
of a conventional orthography which restricted him in his 
rendition of the sounds of his mother tongue. 

Loewe assumes that Hiri was the common imperative ‘‘come”’ 
in Gothic. He alleges that gim wasquite uncommon. Yet he 
would account for the root vowel of hiri by ascribing to this 
word an habitual use under abnormal conditions of stress 
resulting in excessively high pitch for the vowel. I find it 
impossible to believe in the reality of a Gothic community 
in which it was predominantly customary to scream the im- 
perative “come.” If hiri was in current use as a conversational 
imperative, it is difficult to believe that the “occasional” use 
(however frequent) of the word under accentual conditions 
such as those described by Loewe could bring about a sound 
change ‘in the word in its ordinary use, and the orthography 
would certainly have represented the word in its usual form. 

If we concede that hiri may have been used as Loewe and 
van Haeringen think, there is a stylistic argument against the 
assumption that Wulfila would have chosen a well known calling 
word as his translation of depo and épxov. It is readily to be 
observed in English, and so far as I can learn, in German also, 
that calling words become specialized with respect to their 
applications. Yor instance, in Mid-West American here (hi-r) is 
used regularly as a calling word for dogs, being in each instance 
used with the name of the dog called. It is also used in calling 
chickens, in which case the second element of the call is ‘‘chick”’ 
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or some variant thereof. It is never—so far as I have observed— 
used alone as a calling word and it is never applied to persons 
under circumstances which could justify its being described 
as a calling word with unusual stress or pitch due to this 
function. Horses are—or were—called with what I believe 
to be a variant of the word “come”’ plus the name of the horse 
called, or by a call which is not recognizable as a word. So far 
as I know, a loud “‘come”’ is not used as a calling word for 
anything but horses. It is certainly not applied to persons. 
Now if, as is altogether probable, there was in Gothic a similar 
tendency to specialize and restrict the use of calling words, it 
becomes by so much the more difficult to account for the use 
of such a word in those passages in the Bible in which hiri is 
found, for there it is always addressed to persons. 

There are then cogent objections to both of the explanations 
which assume as their initial premise that hiri was commonly 
used as a calling word." It is, moreover, perfectly clear that this 
initial premise cannot be based upon the evidence which we 
have concerning the use of diri. There is no instance of the 
use of this word in which it bears even the major sentence 
stress. It is never used jussively. The sounds represented by 
the orthography Airi simply cannot be effectively used in a 
loud call. The premise that iri was so used must rest upon the 
belief that this word is etymologically associated with her. 
We have seen that the morphological explanations advanced to 
support this etymology are not generally satisfactory and 
that the implied semantic relationship between hiri and her 
is an assumption which is not compelled by the evidence of our 
texts. In my opinion we are in no position to urge as final any 
etymological explanation of firi. Similarly, the prevalent 
theories concerning the phonetic form of the Gothic word are 
not acceptable. The suggestion I have made as to the derivation 
of hiri is just a suggestion, and the theory that in the Gothic 
of Wulfila hiri may have been an archaic form is suggested 
with no little reluctance. Yet if one approaches this problem 
asking: what do we know about hiri, rather than how can we 
connect hiri with something else that we know, he will find 
these suggestions, I think, rather less difficult to accept than 
those which have previously been made. 

R-M. S. HEFFNER 


Harvard University 





*? Limited space forbids a more thorough analysis of the proposals of van 
Haeringen and Loewe. 





IS THE USE OF WESAN IN THE PERIPHRASTIC 
ACTIONAL PASSIVE IN THE GERMANIC 
LANGUAGES DUE TO LATIN INFLUENCE? 


In the present paper the term Latin is to signify the so- 
called vulgar Latin, or still more appropriately, popular Latin. 

It is well-known that in classical Latin the sentence littera 
scripta est meant originally “the letter is written, der Buch- 
stabe ist geschrieben;” i.e. this Latin sentence was originally 
a statal passive denoting not an action, but only a staée resulting 
from previous action—according to Prof. Curme’s definition 
in his Germ. Grammar.' Popular Latin, however, developed 
an additional meaning for the same construction, according 
to Karl Voszler, “Geist und Kultur in der Sprache,? namely 
that of an actional passive which denotes an action going on 
or an act conceived as a whole. In popular Latin, the sentence 
littera scripta est meant consequently 1.) “the letter is written, 
der Buchstabe ist geschrieben,”’ and 2.) “the letter is being 
written, der Buchstabe wird geschrieben.’—In other words: 
there did not exist any formal distinction between the actional 
and statal passive in popular Latin.—This particular grammati- 
cal construction of popular Latin—consisting of the auxiliary 
to be plus past part. and having two meanings—is still pre- 
served in all the Romance languages; I mention French: 
la lettre est écrite, meaning either: the letter is written, der 
Buchstabe ist geschrieben, or: the letter is being written, der 
Buchstabe wird geschrieben. Or Rumanian: voi sinteti laudati, 
meaning: you are being praised, ihr werdet gelobt.—We can 
gather the proper meaning from the context only.— 

Exactly the same grammatical construction—consisting 
of wesan plus a past part. and having the same two meanings 
mentioned before—is found in all the older Germanic lan- 
guages. Prof. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, vol. II,’ contends 
especially in regard to OHG—that the use of wesan instead of 
werdan in this particular grammatical construction for theactional 

+ Curme, G. O.; A Grammar of the German Language; Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1922, 2. ed., p. 297. 

* Chapter IV: Neue Denkformen im Vulgdrlatein; Winter, Heidelberg, 
1925, p. 64. 

* Winter, Heidelberg, 1924; pp. 206 and 208. 
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passive in all probability is due to popular Latin influence. 

The present paper concerns itself with this statement of 
Prof. Behaghel. In order to give an unbiased account of the 
true historical development of the grammatical principle 
under consideration, an independent investigation has been 
undertaken. A brief survey of various Germanic languages 
follows here; the significance of the examples of these languages 
will be dealt with later. 

The oldest examples in any Germanic language are those 
in Gothic. I found not less than twelve cases in Wulfila’s 
Bible translation, where for instance the past of éo be plus a 
past part. expresses the imperfect of the actional passive. 
Because of lack of time‘ I give only a few of the 12 examples 

Luke II, 21: jah haitan was namo is Jhesus: and his name 
was called Jesus; Martin Luther says in his Bible trans- 
lation, original edition, in the same verse: Da ward 
(wurde) sein Name genannt Jhesus. 

Or Mark I, 9: jah daupipbs was (Jhesus) fram Iohanne in 
Iaurdane: and Jesus was baptized of John in the Jordan; 
Luther writes in the same verse: und (Jhesus) lies 
sich teuffen von Johanne im Jordan. 

The frequent occurrence of this grammatical construction 

in Wulfila’s Bible translation of a not later date than A.D. 
383 makes it improbable that it could have been caused by 
popular Latin influence—especially, if one considers what 
Prof. Wilhelm Streitberg, Grdr. (II, 1. Abtlg., p. 24) says, 
namely: ‘There is no reason whatever for the assumption that 
Wulfila used beside his Greek original one or even several 
Latin manuscripts.”—The Greek original, furthermore, uses 
principally synthetical forms for the passive, so that any 
possible Greek influence has also to be excluded from our 
investigation. 

Another Germanic language supporting my contention is 
Old-Icelandic, ‘‘die selbwiichsigste der altgermanischen Schrift- 
sprachen,” as Prof. Heusler of Basel says. Prof. Heusler men- 
ions in his Altislandisches Elementarbuch® that the auxiliary 

‘ This paper was read before the Modern Language Association at Toronto, 
Canada, Dec., 1928. 

5 All twelve examples will be given in my forthcoming dissertation. (Lan- 
guage Dissertation, Linguistic Society of America.) 

* Winter, Heidelberg, 2. ed. 1921, §434. 
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vera, to be, with the past participle is the usual expression 
for the statal and actional passive. Thus the sentence var hann 
vegenn means either: he was dead as a result of a blow, er 
war erschlagen, or: he was killed, er wurde erschlagen. Thus 
Old-Icelandic strengthens my theory that there need not be 
any influence from Popular Latix 

Also Anglo-Saxon substantiates my contention; thus 
Beowulf, written probably as early as A.D. 650 according to 
Prof. Klaeber’ (p. CX) contains among many others the 
following examples: 

Line 1103: pa him swa gepearfod wes: then this was 

decided by them: dann wurde dies beschlossen von ihnen. 

Line 1629: 3a wes of pem hroran helm ond byrne lungre 

alysed: dann wurde von dem Rihrigen Helm und 
Briinne geliset. 

Old-Saxon uses also wesan plus past part. in the periphrastic 
actional passive; thus Heliand,® 

Line 120: Gabriel dium ic hétan, meaning, I am called 

Gabriel; Gabriel werde ich genannt; 
Line 504: Anna was siu hétan: meaning, she was called 
Anna; Anna wurde sie genannt. 

Also Old-Frisian uses the same construction (Cummins, 
A Gram. of the Old-Friesic Lang., p. 47), as for instance; 

ik ben (bem) funden, I am found, ich werde gefunden; 

hi was keren: he was chosen: er wurde erkoren. 

Not intending to give an exhaustive study of all the Ger- 
manic languages, I glance briefly at some languages other than 
Germanic, before the significance of the examples previously 
mentioned will be considered. 

The Armenian language® uses em, to be, plus a past part. 
for both its periphrastic statal and actional passive, as for 
instance: 

éanat em, meaning either, I am known, or: I am recog- 

nized; i.e. Ich bin erkannt, or: ich werde erkannt. 


7 Klaeber, Fr.; Beowulf; Heath & Company, London. 

® Behaghel, Otto; Heliand und Genesis ; Niemeyer, Halle (Saale), 1922, 3. ed. 

® Aucher, P. P., A Grammar, Armenian and English; Armenian Press, 
Venice, 1832. A. Meillet’s transliteration was used: Altarmenisches Elementar- 
buch, Winter, Heidelberg, 1913, p. 8-9. 
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Also Lithuanian, Lettic and, in fact, all Slavic languages'® 
use the auxiliary ¢o be for both the statal and actional passive, 
while the passive participle characteristic of all the Slavic 
languages may either be of the present or past tense: the 
present passive part with the auxiliary to be describes the 
actional passive; the past passive participle periphrases the 
statal passive. The fact, however, remains: both passives use 
the auxiliary to be, namely bat, as for instance in 

Lithuanian: sukumas esu, meaning: I am being turned, 

ich werde gedreht; 
suktas esu, meaning: I am turned, ich bin 
gedreht. 

And what is the meaning of the examples cited so far? 
Before answering this question, a brief, yet strikingly concise 
passage must be quoted from Meillet, “Sur la disparition des 
formes simples du prétérit,’™ since this passage will facilitate 
an answer to our question. Meillet asserts that, if the same 
development shows itself in two different languages, this 
might be due to an unfortunate coincidence; if, however, 
one observes the same development in five or six various lan- 
guages, this evidence cannot be interpreted as accidental, and 
the generality of this particular development is in itself a most 
important factor in discovering the reason and origin for the 
same particular development. 

In the present paper, Gothic, Old-Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Old-Frisian on the one hand, and Armenian, Lithuanian, 
Lettic, and the Slavic languages in general on the other, have 
been examined in regard to their auxiliary for the periphrastic 
passives. Even if we did not know the fact that some of the 
older languages mentioned are certainly mot influenced by 
popular Latin in their use of wesan in the actional passive, it 
would be improbable that all these languages should have been 
influenced by popular Latin in just this very one development. 
Moreover, if we apply Meillet’s Law quoted before to these 
languages under consideration, we find a strong support for 
our claim.— 

10 Bielenstein, A.; Die lettische Sprache, 2.Teil; F. Diimmler, Berlin, 1864. 

™ Meillet, A.; “Sur la disparition des formes simples du prétérit,” in 
Linguistique historique et linguisti que générale; E. Champion, Paris, 1921, p. 149; 
also in Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, 1, 1909, p. 521 ff. 
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Another bit of rather weighty evidence is found, if one tries 
to disclose the psychological reason for the development in 
question. It appears—as my forthcoming dissertation will 
show—that wesan plus past part. designated primarily a statal 
passive. This statement agrees with that of Brugmann, Grdr. 
(II, 3. Teil, p. 510) who says: “ist or was with past part. equals 
semantically the primitive Indo-Germanic medial-forms of the 
perfect indicative,” i.e. this combination describes a state 
that has come about through previous action, as for instance in 
Gothic wasibai sind, meaning: they are dressed, sie sind 
angezogen. 

The psychological reason for this primary function of 
wesan with past part. as a statal passive is this: It is easily 
conceivable that in the early stages of language development 
one expressed one’s thought in a very concrete manner. If 
one heard for instance the house is built, the conception built 
house would readily arise in one’s consciousness, i.e. the statal 
passive was felt by the speaker as more concrete. From this 
rather concrete idea of the statal passive arose secondarily 
another meaning, namely that of an actional passive. The 
reason for this development from statal to actional passive 
is found without difficulty, namely: Since the state expressed 
by a statal passive is the result of a previous action, state and 
action are most vitally related, and as the action itself may be 
prominent in the speaker’s mind, he may choose the same form 
for the actional as well as for the statal passive. In other words, 
the auxiliary éo be is a bridgeform (to use a term of Prof. Leopold: 
Form, Function, and Meaning)” connecting like a bridge two 
distinct meanings. What enables us to select the proper meaning 
is the context.— 

Now, if one should accept the theory that the use of wesan 
in the actional passive in the Germanic languages is due to 
popular Latin influence, one would also have to accept the 
theory that this shift of mental emphasis from the primary 
statal passive to the secondary actional passive is possible in 
popular Latin only. This, however, is inconceiveable since the 
laws of speech-logic, Sprachlogik, are the same in many Indo- 
Germanic languages in this particular grammatical develop- 
ment, as the examples cited before have just shown. 

” This article is to appear in Language under its new titles Inner Form. 
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For these reasons we may conclude that the tendency of 
using wesan in the periphrastic actional passive in the Germanic 
languages is due to innate, natural reasons and causes, and 
not to popular Latin influence. There are various syntactical 
phenomena—according to Prof. Wackernagel in his Vorlesungen 
ueber Syntax (Basel, 1920, p. 5)—which may be found in many 
languages of this earth, and yet no relationship at all may 
exist between the peoples using them. These phenomena indi- 
cate by their generality that these particular forms of expres- 
sion are deeply rooted in the nature of human speech. 

The examples quoted before clearly indicate that this 
particular grammatical development is Germanic, Gemein- 
germanisch. The citations of Lithuanian, Lettic, and Armenian 
moreover demonstrated that this tendency found in the Ger- 
manic languages also occurs in other members of the Indo- 
Germanic family with which the present paper, however, does 
not concern itself.— 

A. J. FRIEDRICH ZIEGLSCHMID 

Northwestern University 





SOME EXTRA-BIBLICAL SEMITIC 
INFLUENCES UPON MILTON’S 
STORY OF THE FALL OF MAN 


The statements of the older critics relative to the scriptural 
sources of Milton’s Paradise Lost require, in the light of a 
fuller knowledge than these critics possessed of extra-canonical 
Jewish literature, considerable modification. According to the 
older criticism Milton could have cited chapter and verse as 
authority for every essential feature of the epic, though al- 
lowing his poetic imagination at times to supplement the sacred 
verity in such ways as to aid the reader to realize more fully 
the truths presented. 

Thus Mark Pattison, commenting upon the limitations 
‘which Milton’s choice of subject imposed upon him, says in 
part: “He must not deviate in a single syllable from the words 
of the Hebrew books. He must take up into his poem the whole 
of the sacred narrative The additions which his fancy 
or inspiration might supply must be restrained by this severe 
law, they should be such as to aid the reader’s imagination to 


conceive how the event took place. They must by no means 
be suffered to alter, disfigure, traduce the substance of the 
letter of revelation.”" Entirely typical also of the older critical 
attitude is Stopford Brooke’s assertion, ““The form of the poem 
is the epic form of the Greeks and Romans The filling 
up of the form is partly invented and partly derived from Scrip- 


92 


ture. 
“As a matter of fact, however, there are many features of 
Milton’s story of the fall of man, some of minor importance, 
others more fundamental, for which he had no biblical authority, 
and which are not original with him, but for which he did have 
in every case a non-biblical precedent. 

Milton’s portrayal of primitive innocence before sin entered 
the world shows some interesting analogies with extra-biblical 
Jewish thinking. An example is the colloquy between God and 
Adam in which God is represented as, in a half playful way and 
merely to test Adam’s powers of persuasion, arguing against 
Adam’s contention that he needs a wife. God says: 

? Milton, p. 341. 

2 Milton p. 91. 
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A nice and subtle happiness, I see 

Thou to thyself proposest, in the choice 

Of thy associates, Adam, and wilt taste 

No pleasure, though in pleasure, solitary. 

What think’st thou, then, of Me, and this my state? 
Seem I to thee sufficiently possessed 

Of happiness, or not, who am alone 

From all eternity? for none I know 

Second to me or like, equal much less. 

How have I, then, with whom to hold converse, 
Save with the creatures which I made, and those 
To me inferior infinite descents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee* 


A curious analogy to this speech of Deity is the soliloquy 
attributed to God in rabbinical tradition: 

“Adam walked about the Garden of Eden like one of the 
ministering angels. God said: just as I have no companion, 
neither has Adam. Tomorrow the creatures will say, He does 
not propagate, he is surely our creator. It is not good for a 
man to be alone, I will make a helpmeet for him.” 

This curiously naive explanation of the differing sexes is 
found in a compilation of rabbinical legends made in the 


twelfth century by a Spanish Jew by the name of Jerahmeel.‘ 
Milton’s idea that Adam first became conscious of the 
sexual instinct when he saw Eve before him 


but here, 
Far otherwise, transported I behold, 
Transported touch; here passion first I felt, 
Commotion strange, in all enjoyments else 
Superior and unmoved, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance.* 


is a common one in the midrashic writings. In the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba, for example, it is said: 

“Adam saw the woman; and she was vigorous and alluring 
to the sense; and God brought her before Adam, and created 


+P. L. VIL. 399 f. 

* Chronicles of Jerahmeel. The particular section in which this legend is 
told (VI. 13) is said to have been borrowed from an older collection of rabbinical 
legends called The Book of the Chronicles of Rabbi Eliezer, the son of Hyrqanus. 
The Chronicles of J erahmeel, translated by M. Gaster, was published at London 
in 1899. Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, No. 4. 

’ P. L. VIIIL. 528 f. 
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her for him a second time. And at once Adam said, She it is who 
has made me restless many a night.’ 

‘Phetlovely picture of Adam and Eve in Paradise, happy 
in each other, and at peace with the animal creation, ends with 
a detail that sounds like an echo of a late Jewish legend. 

the unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and wreathed 

His lithe proboscis;’ 
This slightly grotesque reference to the elephantine mirth of 
Paradise recalls that the rabbis had a good deal to say about the 
Behemoth, a kind of mythological elephant who ‘‘made merry 
before the Lord,” and about Leviathan, another mythological 
monster with whom God deigned to play. In the Midrash 
Konen (26) it is said: 
“He created Behemoth of the thousand mountains, as well as the ox who up- 


roots a thousand mountains daily; and both appear daily in Paradise to make 
merry in the presence of the Lord.” 


The evening prayer of Adam and Eve,*® with its echoes of 
the opening verses of the ninety second psalm suggest the 


interesting possibility that Milton may have known the Jewish 
tradition that Adam was the author of this which the rabbis 
called the “Sabbath Psalm.’”’ He composed it, they said, out 
of gratitude because the Sabbath appeared before God as his 
advocate, pleading that he be not expelled from Paradise on 
the Sabbath. According to the Midrash Tehillim:® “Then the 
Sabbath came and undertook to be intercessor ( 113°3D ) 
in behalf of Adam. And the Sabbath spake before the Holy 
One, blessed be he! Lord of the World, on the six weekdays 
has no one been punished; and will you begin with me?.... 
And on account of the Sabbath was Adam saved from the 
judgment of Hell. When Adam saw the power of the Sabbath, 
he began a song in praise of it; but the Sabbath said to him, 
‘Do you sing a song in my praise? We will both sing a hymn 
in praise of the Holy One, praised be He!’ That is the meaning 


* Par. XVIII. 

1 P. L. IV. 345-347. Cf. Tetrachordon, p. 329 Bohn Ed. “Adam had ... . 
all creatures to delight him seriously or to make him sport.” 

* P. L. IV. 725 ff. 

* This is a rabbinical commentary on the Psalms. 
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of the words (verse 2) It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Eternal.’”” 

To guard Adam and Eve against the seductions of Satan, 
two angels, according to Milton, Ithuriel and Zephon, were 
assigned. 

From these, two strong and subtle Spirits he called 
That near him stood, and gave them thus in chare:— 
“Ithuriel and Zephon, with winged speed 

Search through the Garden; leave unsearched no nook; 
But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge, 

Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm.”"™ 


The names were apparently original with Milton, though they 
have a Hebrew meaning, Ithuriel signifying the discoverer 
of God, and Zephon, the searcher of secrets.” 

The idea of the two guardian angels for Adam and Eve 
was by no means, however, a Miltonic innovation. In Adam’s 
account of the Fall” he relates: “God, the Lord, gave us two 
angels to guard us. The hour came when the angels had 
ascended to worship in the sight of God; forthwith the Adver- 
sary (the Satan) found an opportunity while the angels were 
absent; and the Devil led your mother astray to eat of the 
unlawful and forbidden tree. And she did eat and gave to me.” 

Milton’s explanation of Satan’s approaching Eve rather 
than Adam, knowing that women are more easily beguiled 
than men is found also in rabbinical tradition. Milton makes 


Satan say: 
Then let me not let pass 
Occasion which now smiles. Behold alone 
The Woman, opportune to all attempts— 
Her husband, for I view far round, not nigh, 
Whose higher intellectual more I shun, 
And strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 


10 In the Midrash Bereshith Rabba, Par. XXII., where the tradition of 
Adam’s authorship of this psalm is again referred to, it is further stated that 
after Adam’s time the hymn was forgotten till Moses revived it and restored it 
to use. 

uP. L. IV. 786 ff. 

12 The two names are probably meant to suggest allegorically memory and 
conscience. 

% Vita Adae et Evae, xxxiii. 1-3. Cf. Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 119b 
and Hagigah 16a. 
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Heroic built, though of terrestrial mould; 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound— 
I not; so much hath Hell debased, and pain 
Infeebled me, to what I was in Heaven." 

Though he might have found this explanation in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud (Sanhedrin 29a) or in the Pirke Rabbi Eliezer 
XIII. Milton’s authority for this Satannic reasoning may have 
been Philo rather than the rabbis. In Philo’s Qaestiones™ 
it is said: “‘Woman is more easily deceived than man; for his 
intelligence is, like his body, vigorous and capable of under- 
standing the purpose of a seducer. But the woman is more 
effeminate, so that, because of her softness, she easily yields 
and is ensnared by one using false persuasion and imitating 
the likeness of truth.” In this instance, also, Milton’s obligation 
to Jewish tradition may have been indirect, for the Patristic 
writers seem to have adopted Philo’s explanation of Satan’s 
having tempted Eve. Saint Augustine, for example, in his 
De Civitate Dei, a treatise Milton’s Commonplace Book proves 
he had read, says: “Satan first tried his deceit upon the woman, 
making his assault upon the weaker part of that human alliance 
that he might gradually gain the whole, and not supposing 
that the man would readily give ear to him or be deceived, 
but that he might yield to the error of the woman.”’” Similarly 
Saint Chrysostum in one of his Homilies** speaks of Eve as 
the one “quae facilius decipi poterat.”’ 

Just previous to the seduction of Eve, Satan is represented 
as having appeared before, Uriel one of the “angels of the 
Presence,” in the guise of a stripling cherub, who asks: 

In which of all these shining orbs hath Man 
His fixéd seat—or fixéd seat hath none, 


But all these shining orbs his choice to dwell— 
That I may find him, .. . .” 


4 P. L. IX. 479 ff. 

8 On Genesis, Book I, 33. 

%* Book XIV. Chap. 11. It may be noted in passing that Satan’s reason for 
choosing the serpent as his instrument as stated by Milton (P. L. IX. 85 ff.) 
is similar to the one given by Saint Augustine (De Civitate Dei XIV. 11) “animal 
scilicet lubricum et tortuosis anfractibus mobile, operi suo congruum, per quem 
loqueretur, eligit.” 

ia Genes. Homil. 16. An entry in Milton’s Commonplace Book attests his 
acquaintance with these Homilies of Saint Chrysostum. 

” P. L. III. 668 ff. 
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Though the sole authority for this elaboration of the Genesis 
story was formerly supposed to be the statement in the 
New Testament,'* it is quite probable that Milton was ac- 
quainted with the older tradition upon which the New Testa- 
ment passage was based. In the Apocalypse of Moses" it is said: 
“And instantly he hung himself from the wall of Paradise, 
and when the angels ascended to worship God, then Satan 
appeared in the form of an angel and sang hymns like the 
angels. And I bent over the wall and saw him like an angel. 
But he said to me ‘Art thou Eve?’ And I said to him, ‘I am’.” 
Apropos of the passage just cited it is to be noted that 
Milton does not represent Satan as appearing before Eve in 
cherubic guise, but in the form of a serpent. In so doing he 
followed the later rabbinic tradition in representing the serpent 
as possessing an upright form. 
So spake the Enemy of Mankind, enclosed 
In serpent, inmate bad, and toward Eve 
Addressed his way—not with indented wave, 


Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
IX. 496 ff. 


According to the late midrashic tradition as found in the Bere- 
shith Rabba (Par. XIX.) “The serpent was a biped, and stood 
erect as a reed In the opinion of R. Simeon Eleasar the 
serpent was as tall as a camel.” 

It may be noted also that in Satan’s persuasive speech to 
Eve he stresses the idea, not found in the Pentateuch, that 
through envy God had forbidden man to eat of the tree of 
knowledge. 

Why, then, was this forbid? Why but to awe, 
Why but to keep ye low and ignorant, 

His worshipers? He knows that in the day 
Ye eat thereof your eyes, that seem so clear, 
Yet are but dim, shall perfectly be then 
Opened and cleared, and ye shall be as Gods, 
Knowing both good and evil, as they know.” 


This same embellishment occurs in the Apocalypse of Moses 
where we read: “Then the Serpent saith to me, ‘May God 


8 TI Cor. 11: 14 “for even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light.” 
19 17-18. This is from Eve’s story of the Fall. 
© P. L. IX. 703 ff. 
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live! but I am grieved on your account, for I would not have 
you ignorant. But arise, come hither, hearken to me and 
eat and mind the value of that tree.’ But I said to him, ‘I 
fear lest God be wroth with me as he told us.’ And he saith to 
me; ‘Fear not, for as soon as thou eatest of it, ye too shall be 
as God, in that ye shall know good and evil. But God perceived 
this that ye would be like Him, so he envied you and said, 
“Ye shall not eat of it.’ 

Similarly we are told in the Chronicles of Jerahmeel* 
“The Serpent then went to Eve..... ‘Is it true,’ he said, 
‘that God commanded you not to eat of any tree in the gar- 
den?’ ‘No; He only forbade us the one tree, which stands in 
the midst of the garden; we are not allowed to eat of its fruit, 
nor touch it, for on the day we touch it we shall die.’ The Ser- 
pent laughed at her, saying, ‘It is only out of jealousy that God 
has said this, for He well knows that if you eat thereof your 
eyes will be opened, and you will know how to create the world 
just as He. Indeed, who can believe that for that thou shouldst 
die? Forsooth, I shall go and pluck (gather) some fruit.’ The 
Serpent accordingly stood on his feet and shook the tree so 
that some of the fruit fell upon the ground; and the tree cried, 
‘O wicked one, do not touch me!’ When Eve saw the Serpent 
touch the tree and not die, she said to herself that the words 
of her husband were false. Therefore, on seeing that the fruit 
was beautiful, she desired it and ate of it.” 

This fruit Milton, without scriptural authority, identifies 


as the apple. 
.... Him by fraud I have seduced 
From his Creator, and, the more to increase 
Your wonder, with an apple.* 


Todd’s note reads: “There is no knowing for certain what the 
forbidden fruit was. The common notion is that it was a sort 
of apple, and that is sufficient to justify a poet.” As a matter 
of fact, however, the “common notion” is undoubtedly derived 


* XVIII. 1-4. The blithe alacrity of “the wily Adder” in conducting Eve 
to the forbidden tree P. L. IX. 625 ff. is paralleled by the Serpent in the A poca- 
lypse who, upon Eve’s yielding, at once offers to become her guide to the tree. 
See the Apocalypse of Moses, XVIII. 5—-XIX. 3. 

* XXII. 2-4. 

* P. L. X. 485-487. Cf. IX. 585. “Of tasting those fair Apples,” 
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from Milton, who followed patristic authority based in turn 
upon rabbinical tradition. 

Among the rabbis considerable difference of opinion existed 
as to the nature of the forbidden fruit. The earliest identifi- 
cation was with the grape because of the old mythological idea 
that wine was the drink of the gods.* Some of the later rabbis 
identified it with the fig,™ others with the fruit of the carob 
tree. Milton followed Tertullian, who calls the forbidden 
fruit poma noxalia,”" the Latin word pomum being applicable 
to any nourishing fruit, but probably in Tertullian’s use of it 
designating the efrog, or “paradise apple.”” The identification 
with the 318 or “paradise apple’ is thought to be due to 
a play upon words, the word 310A8 resembling a form of the 
verb meaning to desire. This identification occurs in the 
Midrash Bereshith Rabba.** ‘For it is said, “The tree was good 
for food’ (Gen. 3:6). What is the tree whose wood can be 
eaten as well as the fruit? It is the efrog.” As a matter of 
fact the term “paradise apple”’ or “Adam’s apple” is a misleading 
one to apply to the Hebrew 3108 with which the rabbis 
identified the fruit of the forbidden tree, for it does not mean 
‘apple at all but citron (the Greek «izpov), a fruit-tree the Hebrews 
are thought to have brought back with them from Babylonia. 
It grew luxuriantly in Palestine, and its fruit was highly prized, 
whereas our apple is not, and never was, native to Palestine, 
nor has it ever been grown there successfully.?™ 

Miltgp’s account of the actual transgression also shows many 
traces of rabbinical influence, one of the most noticeable being the 
motive attributed to Satan for the seduction of Eve. This 

“III. Apocalypse of Baruch, (Greek) 4: 8. “I pray thee show me the tree 
which led Adam astray. And the angel said to me, It is the vine which the 
angel Sammael planted, whereat the Lord God was angry, and He cursed him 
and his plant, while also on this account He did not permit Adam to touch it, 
and therefore the devil, being envious, deceived him through his vine. 

% Apocalypse of Moses XX. 5. 

%* Enoch 32: 4. Here the identification is based upon the Hebrew word, 
which signifies “destruction.” 

27 Tum Dominus; quis poma dedit noxalia vobis? 

Tertullian, Genesis B, Migne Patrologiae Latinae, Vol. II. Col. 1100. 

8 XV. 7. Cf. ibid. XX. 17. 

28 The word “apple” occurs twice in the King James version (Canticles 2: 3 
and Prov. 25: 11) in both cases translating the Hebrew word WBN. This 
word the Targum says is synonymous with J)8 (etrog). 
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appears to have been in part resentment at God’s favor shown 
to man: 


. Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this World, and Earth his seat, 
Him Lord pronounced, and, O indignity! 
Subjected to his service Angel-wings 
And flaming ministers, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge.** 





In part Satan’s motive seems to have been envy of man, par- 
ticularly of his conjugal relations. Upon seeing Adam and 
Eve in 
.... youthful dalliance, as beseems 
Fair couple linked in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they.*® 


he cries out: 
O Hell! what do mine eyes with grief behold?™ 


And again when Adam 
. ..» pressed her matron lip 
With kisses pure. Aside the Devil turned 
For envy; yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus plained :— 
Sight hateful, sight tormenting! Thus these two 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 
The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire, 
Among our other torments not the least, 
Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines!™ 


In ascribing both these motives to Satan Milton was quite 
in accord with Jewish tradition. In the Wisdom of Solomon 
it is said 

But by the envy of the devil death entered the world 
And they that are of his portion make trial thereof* 


This idea that Satan’s motive in seducing Eve was lust 
aroused in him by envy of Adam’s marital relations ig a common 


* P. L. TX. 151 ff. 
30 ibid. IV. 337 ff. 
8 ibid. Il. 357 ff. 

% ébid. ll. 501 ff. 
32: 24, 
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one in late Jewish writings. Josephus, for example says:** 
“At that time the Serpent, which then lived together with 
Adam and his wife, showed an envious disposition at his sup- 
posal of their living happily, and in obedience to the commands 
of God; and imagining that when they disobeyed them, they 
would fall into calamities, he persuaded the woman out of a 
malicious intention, to taste of the tree of knowledge, telling 
them that in that tree was the knowledge of good and evil; 
which knowledge when they should obtain, they would lead 
a happy life, nay, a life not inferior to that of a god.’| The 
same tradition is preserved in the Apocalypse of Mosésy” where 
Eve recounts the story of her fall: “And when he had received 
the oath from me, he went and poured upon the fruit the 
poison of his wickedness, which is lust, the root and beginning 
of every sin; and he bent the branch to the earth; and I took 
of the fruit, and I ate.” Similarly Maimonides,® though he 
does not mention Satan’s adulteration of the fruit, says, ““When 
the Serpent came to Eve, he infected her with poison.” In 
the Bereshith Rabba*’ it is said that God charged the Serpent 
with having plotted to kill Adam in order that he might marry 
Eve. 

Though the idea that Satan’s beguiling of our first parents 
was due to his envy of man is common enough in Christian 
thought, and though Milton might have found abundant 
authority for it in the Patristic writings he knew, he could 
have had no Christian authority so far as I can discover for 
attributing to Satan envy of Adam’s sexual life, nor for charging 
him with sensual desires toward Eve. St Augustine, for example™® 
though he lays the seduction of man to Satan’s envy of man’s 
blessedness in the enjoyment of God’s favor, says not word 

% Antiquities of the Jews, I. 4. 

*® XTX. 3. See also the Apocalypse of Abraham XXIII. the Slavonic 
Book of Baruch XC., and the Pirke Rabbi Eleazer XXT1. 

* Guide to the Perplexed, Chap. XXX. Exactly the same statement occurs 
also in the Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat 146a. 

7 Par. XX. 

38 De Civitate Dei XIV. 11. Postea vero quam superbus ille angelus ac per 
hoc invidus per eandem superbiam a Deo ad semet ipsum conversum et quodem 
quasi tyrannico fastu gaudere subditis quam esse subditus eligens de spiritili 
paradiso cecidit . . . . malesuada versutia in hominis sensum serpere affectans 
cui utique stanti, quoniam ipse ceciderat, invidebat .. . . 
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of lust before the Fall. Indeed he declares emphatically that 
this vice sprang up only afterwards as a part of the penal 
consequences of sin. There seems, therefore, no alternative 
to assuming that Milton borrowed this idea directly from 
Jewish tradition.) 
Milton not only insisted, as the rabbis did, upon the blame- 

lessness of sex-relations before the Fall, saying: 

Whatever Hypocrites austerely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all. 

Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 

But our destroyer, foe to God and Man?*° 


but he follows a rabbinical precedent in representing the for- 
bidden fruit as possessing the quality of an aphrodisiac. 
But that false fruit 
Far other operation first displayed, 
Carnal desire inflaming. He on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes; she him 
As wantonly repaid; in lust they burn,*™ 


A corresponding Jewish tradition is preserved in the Zohar 
where we read: “The woman saw that the fruit was good to 
eat—she took and ate thereof. These words refer to the first 
union of Adam and Eve. At first Eve consented to the union 
solely because of her reflection on the usefulness of the marriage 
relation, and because of her pure affection for Adam. But as 
soon as the Serpent came into it,.... their intercourse was 
no longer inspired by a pure affection—but she roused in him 
carnal desires.’ 

That Milton’s idea of lust as the first effect of eating the 
forbidden fruit had its origin in Jewish tradition seems far 
more likely than that it came from the J/iad as the older critics 


5° Hoc itaque de uno cibi genere non edendo, ubi aliorum tanta copia 
subiacebat, tam leve praeceptum ad observandum, tam breve ad memoria 
retinendum, ubi praesertim nondum voluntati cupiditas resistebat, quod de 
poena trangressionis postea subsecutum est, tanto maiore iniustitia violatum 
est, quanto faciliore posset observantia custodiri. 
Ibid. XIV. 12. 
© P. L. IV. 744 ff. Cf. VIII. 619 f. 
4m P. L. TX. 1011-1015. 
“ Vol. I. pp. 287-288. French translation by dePauly, Paris, 1909. 
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believed,“* for the passages cited from Homer offer no con- 
vincing parallels. Yet it is quite possible that his debt to the 
Jewish tradition was in this instance, also, indirect, for Saint 
Augustine, probably himself under the influence of that tradi- 
tion, discusses the matter at considerable length,” contending 
that sexual desire (which he identifies with lust) did not exist 
till after sin entered the world through the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit. In the De Civitate Dei, a work Milton is known to 
have read, Saint Augustine says: Absit itaque, ut credamus 
illos coniuges in paradiso constitutos per hanc libidinem, de 
qua erubescendo eadem membra texerunt, impleturos fuisse 
quod in sua benedictione Deus dixit: Crescite et multiplicamini 
et replete terram. Post peccatum quippe orta est haec libido 

At the moment when Eve eats the forbidden fruit, occurs one 
of the omens with which Milton, following the example of 
Homer and Vergil, has marked the crucial points of the epic 
action.“ The passage is of interest as illustrative of the re- 
semblance between Milton’s thought and Jewish tradition. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan; 

Sky loured, and muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completing of the mortal Sin Original; 

This idea that nature expresses horror or sympathy at 
man’s acts is frequently expressed in the pseudepigraphic 
Jewish writings.“ For example, it is said that when man 
sinned, all the trees of Paradise withered and dropped their 
leaves except the fig tree. The sun grew dark,*’ as did the 

‘is Pope thought it was the conversation between Jupiter and Juno on 
Mount Ida (JI. XIV. 330 f.,) Others have believed the original to have been the 
dialogue between Paris and Helen (JI. III. 508 f.,) 

* De Civitate Dei, XTV. 16-26. 

* XIV. 21. 

“ Of these there are four: 1. at the consummation of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve, VII. 511 ff. 2. at Eve’s transgression, IX. 782 ff. 3. when Adam eats 
the forbidden fruit, IX. 999 f. 4. at the exit of Adam and Eve from Eden, XI. 
182 ff. 

: The notion that earth, heaven, and the heavenly bodies bear witness for 
or against man according to his actions is said to be based upon Deut. 31: 28. 

“ Vita Adae et Evae XX. 4. 

*? The sun’s eclipse at Adam’s disobedience is mentioned in the Slavonic 
Apocalypse of Baruch according to Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. I. p. 79 
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other heavenly lights except the moon. ‘At the transgression 
of the first Adam, it was near to Sammael when he took the 
serpent as a garment. And it did not hide itself, but increased; 
and God was angry with it, and afflicted it, and shortened its 
days.’"*8 
One of the immediate effects upon Eve of eating the for- 
bidden fruit is that of rousing in her the passion of jealousy. 
In her soliloquy she says: 
....» but what if God have seen, 

And death ensue? Then I shall be no more; 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct! 

A death to think! Confirmed, then, I resolve 

Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe. 


An interesting parallel to this occurs in the Zohar,®® where it 
is said: “The woman touched the tree. Then she saw the 
Angel of Death coming towards her, and thought: Perhaps 
I shall die and the Holy One, Blessed be He! will make another 
woman, and give her to Adam. That must not happen. Let 
us live together or let us die together. And then she gave the 
fruit to her husband that he should eat it also.” Though 
Professor Saurat finds in this correspondence convincing 
evidence of Milton’s debt to the Zohar*™ this reasoning of Eve 
is not peculiar to that book, but is found in midrashic writings 
also. For example in the Bereshith Rabba XIX we read: “Ac- 
cording to R. Simlai, Eve tactfully overcame Adam’s scruples, 
saying to him, ‘Believest thou that somehow when I die, for 
you another Eve will be created ....or believest thou that 
when I die, thou wilt remain unmarried?” In the Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel also™ it is said: “She then said in her heart, 
‘Woe unto me that I have eaten of this death, for now I will 
die; and Adam, my husband, who has not eaten of it, will 
live forever, and God will couple him with another woman. 





and Vol. V. p. 102. The book not being accessible to me, I have not been able 
to verify his reference. Cf. Matt. 27: 45. 

48 Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, 9. 7-8. 

 P. L. TX. 826 ff. 

5@ I. 269b Vol. II. p. 637. 

51 “Milton and the Zohar,” Studies in Philology, Vol. XIX p. 138. 

@ XXII. 4. 
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It is better that we die together, for God has created us even 
unto death.’ So when her husband came, she gave him some of 
the fruit to taste.”’ 
After the Fall, Adam ungallantly tries to shift the blame 
for his sin upon Eve, saying: 
She gave me of the tree, and I did eat. 
To whom the Sovran Presence thus replied: 
“Was she thy God, that her thou didst obey 
Before his voice? or was she made thy guide, 
Superior, or but equal, that to her 
Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God set thee above her, made of thee 
And for thee, whose perfection far excelled 
Hers in all real dignity? Adorned 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection; and her gifts 
Were such as under government well seemed— 
Unseemly to bear rule; which was thy part™ 


The reply of the Sovran Presence sounds like an echo of a 
rabbinical gloss found in one of the midrashim™ where God is 
represented as saying to Adam: “I gave her unto thee as a 
help, and thou art ungrateful when thou accusest her saying, 
‘She gave me of the tree.’ Thou shouldst not have obeyed 
her, for thou art the head, and not she.” 

This rabbinical gloss seems to have influenced the Patristic 
writers. In Saint Chrysostum’s Homilies, for example, Adam’s 
uxoriousness is discussed at some length,** the following 
sentence being of especial interest: Majorem enim fidem 
mandato meo te habere oportebat, et non solum ut tu ipse ab 
esu caveres, sed et ut mulierem doceres peccatorum magni- 
tudinem. Caput enim es mulieris (ICor. 11. 3), et propter te 
illa producta est: tu autem ordinem invertisti, et non solum 
illam non correxisti, sed et ipse simul abreptus es: ac cum 
oporteret corpus reliquum capiti obsequi, diverso modo res 


8 P. L. X. 143 ff. Cf. Gen. 3: 12. Only line 143 is taken from Genesis. 
Cf. also Eph. 5: 23 “For the husband is head of the wife, as Christ also is the 
head of the church.” Milton strenuously insisted upon the subjection of women. 
See for example his remarks upon this subject in Tetrachordon, pp. 324 f. 
(Bohn edition) 

Quoted by Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol. I. p. 77 from the Midrash 
Hag-Gadol, Genesis 93. 
“4s Genes. Homil. XVII. Patrologiae Graecae Tomus LILI. Column 139. 
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evenit, corporique reliquo caput obsequatum est, et quae 
sursum erant, in infimum locum venerunt. A quotation in 
Milton’s Commonplace Book from Saint Chrysostum’s Twelfth 
Homily strengthens the conviction that he owed the idea of 
God’s condemnation of Adam’s uxoriousness, not directly to 
the rabbis, but to them through their influence upon the Church 
Fathers. 

In her despair consequent upon the realization of her of- 
fense, Eve suggests to Adam the advisability of suicide. 

.... let us make short; 

Let us seek Death, or, he not found, supply 
With our own hands his office on ourselves. 
Why stand we longer shivering under fears 
That shew no end but death, and have the power, 
Of many ways to die the shortest choosing, 
Destruction with destruction to destroy?™ 


Though commentators have generally believed Milton’s pre- 
cedent for this embellishment of the Genesis story to have 
been the counsel of Job’s wife, it is at least possible that it 
came from later Jewish tradition. In the Vita Adae et Evae*’ 
it is said that Eve asked her husband: “Wilt thou slay me? 
that I may die, and perchance God, the Lord will bring thee 
into Paradise, for on my account hast thou been driven thence.” 
Adam answered: “Forbear, Eve, from such words that per- 
adventure God bring not some other curse upon us. How is it 
possible that I should stretch forth my hand against my own 
flesh? Nay, let us arise and look for something for us to live 
on, that we fail not.” 

Milton’s conception of the effects of the Fall upon the 
human race also shows the effect of late Jewish tradition. 
There is first the idea that the eating of the forbidden fruit 
“Brought death into the world, and all our woe.’’** This notion 


5 P. L. X. 1000 ff. It may be worthy of note that in the passage just pre- 
ceding this (866-868) Adam repels Eve’s pitiful attempt at consolation with 
the brutal outburst, 

Out of my sight, thou Serpent! That name 

Befits thee, with him leagued, thyself as false and hateful . . . . 
and that the rabbis called Eve ““Adam’s Serpent.” Bereshith Rabba XXTI. 
% Job 2: 9. 
$7 TIT. 2-3. 
®@ P. L. I. 3. 
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that, but for the eating of the forbidden fruit, man would have 
been immortal is, if not wholly unbiblical, at least quite incon- 
sistent with the story as found in Genesis. In that story there 
is no suggestion that if our first parents had not eaten of the 
fruit of the interdicted tree they would have lived forever. 
It is simply a prehistoric legend, an old folk-tale, designed to 
answer the question, Why do men have to work and suffer? 
There is, to be sure, in the story a tree of life, and immortality 
is made contingent upon the eating of its fruit; but this our 
first parents, owing to their prompt expulsion from the Garden, 
were not allowed to taste.*® 

The first appearance in Hebrew literature of the idea that, 
except for sin, man would have been immortal is in the apocry- 
phal Book of Ecclesiasticus, which belongs to the second 
century B.c. Here we find the statement, ‘““From a woman did 
sin originate, and because of her we must all die.’”’ This idea 
in the following centuries became a part of current Jewish 
thought being found in many pseudepigraphic writings,” exerting 
a marked influence upon the thought of St. Paul,” and upon 
the Church Fathers.“ Like the identification of the serpent 
of Genesis with the Satan,“ it was a gloss upon the original 
story; and in both instances Milton adopted the gloss, incor- 
porating it into his narrative. 

Milton seems clearly to have recognized the inconsistency 
of the Genesis story, in which God, after having threatened 
Adam and Eve with immediate death if they ate of the for- 
bidden fruit, nevertheless does not enforce the penalty an- 
nounced, but allows them to live to a patriarchal age. His 
explanation of the deferring of the penalty is quite in accord 
with the teaching of the rabbis. Thus Adam comforts Eve: 


5° In the story of the Fall as told in Genesis we unquestionably have a 
combination of two stories, one relating to the origin of work, the other to the 
origin of death. 

* Ecclus. 25: 14. 

81 See Second Baruch 17: 3; 19: 8; 23: 4; Enoch 6: 9-11; Fourth Esra 
3: 7; Book of the Secrets of Enoch 30: 16-17. 

® E.g. I Cor. 15: 2. 

® See St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei XIV. 10 (end) and XIII. 19 (end). 

“ Wisdom of Solomon 2: 24. “But by the envy of the devil death entered 
the world.” 
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But rise; let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love how we may lighten 

Each other’s burden in our share of woe; 

Since this day’s death denounced, if aught I see, 
Will prove no sudden, but a slow-paced evil, 

A long day’s dying, to augment our pain, 

And to our seed (O hapless seed) derived. 

According to the rabbis, Adam, died in strict accordance 
with God’s threat on the same day as his transgression, though, 
to afford him time for repentance, he was allowed one of God’s 
days, which, according to Psalm 90:4, consists of one thousand 
years. Adam’s life, consequently, lasted nine hundred and 
thirty years-one thousand less the seventy which God sub- 
tracted as the allotted span of Adam’s descendants. Thus 
in the Book of Jubilees we read: “And at the close of the 
nineteenth jubilee, in the seventh week, in the sixth year thereof, 
Adam died; and all his sons buried him in the land of his 
creation, and he was the first to be buried in the earth. And he 
lacked seventy years of one thousand years; for a thousand 
years are as one day in the testimony of the heavens. And 
therefore was it written concerning the tree of knowledge: ‘On 
the day that ye eat thereof ye shall die.’ For this reason he 
did not complete the years of this day, for he died during it.’’®’ 

Without adopting the rather subtle rabbinical mathematics, 
the Church Fathers, also under the influence of Jewish thinking, 
affirmed that God’s threat was indeed fulfilled in that Adam 
and Eve, upon their disobedience, became mortal. Thus Saint 
Chrysostum, in a passage Milton certainly had read, discusses 
the question why Adam and Eve did not die on the day of 
their transgression, and concludes thus: Et quaestio quidem 
aliqua esse videtur iis qui a superficie salutant divinas literas: 
at si quis aequo animo aures adhibeat, manifestum est quod 
dicitur, neque quaestio fuerit attendenti. Nam licet multos 
annos vixerint, attamen a quo tempore audierunt: Terra es, 
et in terram abibis, et sententiam acceperunt mortis, mortales 


® PL. X. 958 f. 
% Midrash Bereshith Rabba XIX. According to a slightly different midrashic 
tradition, Adam voluntarily relinquished seventy years of his life on hearing 
that only one minute of life had been apportioned to the soul of David. 
7 Jubilees 4: 29 ff. 
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fuerunt: et ex illo tempore fuerunt perinde, ac si quis illos 
dicat mortuos fuisse. Hoc igitur et Scriptura significans, dixit, 
quocumque die comederitis, morte moriemini: hoc est, sen- 
tentiam accipietis, mortales posthac vos futuros.*™ Here again, 
therefore, it is quite possible that Milton’s debt to the rabbis 
is indirect. 

Closely connected with the thought of death as resultant 
upon sin, is the idea suggested in the twelfth book of the 
epic ® where Michael, in order to impress upon Adam “What 
misery the inabstinence of Eve shall bring on men’ shows 
him a “lazar-house .... wherein were laid numbers of all 
diseased.”” There follows the ghastly catalogue of maladies, 
enlarged in the second edition of the epic, which reduces Adam 
to tears, and elicits from Michael the Epicurean prescription for 
a healthy and happy life, 


The rule of Not too much, by temperance taught. 


It is difficult not to believe that this passage, which has no 
biblical authority, was inspired by Jewish legend. The rabbis 
frequently refer to the diseases of men as consequent upon 
the Fall, affirming that the number of diseases resulting 
from it were seventy, or according to some authorities, seventy 
two. Thus in one instance Adam relates that God said to him: 
“In that thou hast left behind my commandment and hast 
not kept my word which I confirmed to thee; behold I will 
bring upon thy body seventy blows; with divers griefs shalt 
thou be tormented, beginning at thy head and thine eyes and 
thine ears down to the nails on they toes, and in every separ- 
ate limb. These hath God appointed for chastisement. All 
these things hath the Lord sent to me and to all our race.” 
Again in Second Baruch it is said: 


878 Genes. Homilia XVII. 9. Patrologiae Graecae, Tomus LIII. Col. 117. 

88 466 ff. 

** A sentence said to have frequently used by the Jews in amulets read: 
“And mayest Thou, O God, protect him against the seventy two kinds of 
diseases which affect this world.” According to the Talmud (Berakot 8a) there 
are 903 kinds of deaths in the world. This appalling number was based upon 
the phrase (Psalm 68: 20) “issues of death,” the numerical value of the Hebrew 
word meaning “issues” being 903. 

© Vitae Adae et Evae XXXIV. 1. In the corresponding passage in the 
Apocalypse of Moses (VIII. 2) God says: “Since thou hast abandoned my 
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For when he transgressed 

Untimely death came into being, 

Grief was named 

And anguish was prepared, 

And pain was created, 

And trouble was consummated, 

And disease began to be established, 

And Sheol kept demanding that it should be renewed in blood.’’”' 


Another effect of the Fall, according to Milton, was that 
the lower animals lost their fear of man. 


Beast now with beast ‘gan war, and fowl with fowl, 
And fish with fish. To graze the herb all leaving 
Devoured each other; nor stood much in awe 

Of Man, but fled him, or with countenance grim 
Glared on him passing.” 


This idea also, though without scriptural warrant, is a common 
one in extra-canonical Jewish literature. Thus in the account 
of Adam’s death in the Apocalypse of Moses we read: “Then 
Seth and Eve went toward Paradise, and Eve saw her son, and 
a wild beast assailing him, And Eve wept and said: ‘Woe is 
me, if I come to the day of the resurrection, all those who 
have sinned will curse me saying: Eve hath not kept the com- 
mandment of God.’ And she spake to the beast: “Thou wicked 
beast, fearest thou not to fight the image of God? How was thy 
mouth opened? How were thy teeth made strong? How didst 
thou not call to mind thy subjection? For long ago wast 
thou made subject to the image of God.’ Then the beast cried 
out and said: ‘It is not our concern, Eve, thy greed and thy 
wailing, but thine own; for it is from thee that the rule of the 
beasts hath arisen. How was thy mouth opened to eat of the 
tree, concerning which God enjoined thee not to eat of it? 
On this account, our nature also hath been transformed.”” 

In the Bereshith Rabba™ it is said that the animals’ fear of 





Covenant, I have brought upon thy body seventy two strokes; the trouble of 
the first stroke is a pain of the eyes, the second stroke an affection of the hearing, 
and likewise in turn all the strokes shall befall thee.” 

1 LVI. 6. 

2 P.L.X. 709 ff. Cf. IV. 703 f. 

™ X. 1-XI. 2. Cf. Vita Adae et Evae XXXVI-XL. 

™ XXXIV. 
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man came back after the Flood, but not man’s dominion over 
them. 


Milton’s account of the judgment pronounced upon the 
guilty trio shows also some interesting differences from the 
story as told in Genesis. According to Milton the angels gathered 


en masse 
.... to hear and know 
How all befell... . ™ 


It was a sad concourse 


. ..» displeased 
All were who heard, dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visages . . . .” 


Whereas in Genesis all three—Adam, Eve, and the serpent 
receive their condemnation at the same time, it is not so in 
Milton’s version, for the serpent disappears after seducing 


Eve, 
.... Back to the thicket slunk 
The guilty Serpent... .” 


and receives his condemnation in absentia. 


.... the third best absent is condemned, 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law.”* 


The latter deviation from Scripture was, of course, a necessary 
result of Milton’s identification of Satan with the serpent of 
Genesis. 

Again Milton deviates from Scripture in representing God 
as delegating to the Messiah the pronouncement of sentence 
upon the guilty-labor and sorrow for the human pair, and for 
the serpent the loss of his upright form, the eating of dust, 
and eternal enmity between him and the woman’s seed. The 
account follows, in the same Book, of Satan’s degradation, his 
metamorphosis occurring at the very moment of his impius 
triumph. 

His visage drawn he felt to sharp and spare, 
His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 


% P. L. X. 28-29. 

% Ibid. 22-24. 

7 P. L. TX. 784-785. 
7 P. L. X. 81-83. 
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Each other, till supplanted, down he fell, 
A monstrous serpent on his belly prone,”® 

All these elaborations of the biblical story are paralleled in 
Jewish tradition. According to the rabbis, God, as soon as 
sin entered the world, convened a full sanhedrin of seventy- 
one angels in the midst of whom He sat in judgment upon the 
guilty.*° In the Vita Adae et Evae Eve relates: “In that same 
hour we heard the archangel Michael blowing with his trumpet™ 
and calling to the angels, and saying: ‘Thus saith the Lord, 
Come with me to Paradise and hear the judgment with which 
I shall judge Adam.’’’* According to this same authority,” 
The angels mourned over the sin of Adam and interceded 
with God in his behalf. 

In view of Milton’s representing God as delegating the 
condemnation of Adam and Eve to the Messiah, it is interesting 
to note that the rabbis also affirmed that God spoke to Eve at 
least, not directly, but through an interpreter.“ ‘Rabbi 
Joshua in the name of Rabbi Eleasar has said: ‘Never has the 
Holy One, praised be He! entered into converse with any 
woman except with that righteous one“—and then only on 
a particular occasion.’ ”’ 

The transformation of Satan into a serpent, though declared 
by the older critics to be based wholly on Ovid’s account of 
the metamorphosis of Cadmus,® has really a precedent in 

79 Ibid. 511-513. 

8° Rabbi Jehuda bar Simon in the name of Rabbi Hosaja declared that the 
fact of the divine Name’s having occurred seventy one times inthe Pentateuch 
up to this point signified that the entire tribunal, with the complete Sanhedrin 
consisting of seventy one members, was then convened.” Bereshith Rabba XX. 
In this Midrash it is stated also that the carrying out of God’s decree was 
entrusted to the angels. 

Cf. P. L. XI. 74 ff. 

i lal cl ER a i He blew 

His trumpet, heard in Oreb since perhaps 
When God descended, and perhaps once more 
To sound at general doom. 

®@ XXII. 1-2. 

8 Ibid. IX. 3 and XXIX. 1-2. 

% Midrash Tchillim Psalm IX. Almost exactly the same statement occurs 
in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba XX. 

% The reference is to Sarah. See Gen. 18: 15. 

® Me. IV. 575 f. “Our author... . had, no doubt, in mind the trans- 
formation of Cadmus.”’ Newton’s note. 
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Jewish legend also. According to this legend the serpent 
sufferend ten punishments, including the loss of articulate 
speech; the loss of his hands and feet, and consequently of 
his upright posture; and the necessity of subsisting henceforth 
upon the dust of the earth. 

According to these traditions the serpent was the only 
animal that spoke Hebrew, which was regarded as the original 
speech of man. As a penalty for having lied to Eve, his tongue 
was split. “God seized hold of the serpent and tore his tongue 
in two, saying ‘O thou wicked one! Thou has commenced 
(to sin) with they evil tongue; thus I will proclaim it to all 
that come into the world that it was thy tongue that caused 
thee all this.’ ’’*’ In this connection it will be remembered that 
Milton, too, stresses the serpent’s loss of articulate speech. 


. . » » He would have spoke, 
But hiss for hiss returned with forkéd tongue 
To forkéd tongue; for now were all transformed® 


The physical degradation of the serpent is referred to in 
the Apocalypse of Moses where Eve, relating the story of the 
Fall, says: “But he turned to the serpent in great wrath and 
said, ‘Since thou hast done this, and become a thankless vessel 
until thou hast deceived the innocent hearts, accursed art 
thou among all beasts. Thou shalt be deprived of the victual 
of which thou didst eat, and shalt feed on dust all the days of 
thy life; on thy breast and thy belly shalt thou walk, and be 
robbed of hands and feet. There shall not be left to thee ear 
nor wing, nor one limb of all that with which thou didst ensnare 
them in thy malice, and causedst them to be cast out of para- 
dise.’ ’’*® Similarly in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba it is said: 
“T created thee to be king over all animals both wild and 
domestic, but thou wast not satisfied. Therefore thou shalt 
be cursed above all beasts. I created thee of upright posture, 
but thou wast not satisfied; therefore now shalt thou go upon 
thy belly. I created thee to eat the same food as man, but 
thou wast not satisfied. Therefore, henceforth shalt thou eat 


*? Cited by Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews Vol. V p. 101 from 2 Al phabet 
R. Akiba 61. 
8 PL. X. 517-519. 
8 XXVI. 1-4. 
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dust all thy days. Thou hast desired to kill Adam in order to 
marry Eve. Therefore will I put enmity between thee and the 
woman.”’*° The actual carrying out of the decree of dismember- 
ment of the serpent occurred at the hands of the angels. In 
the Bereshith Rabba it is said, ‘The angels cut off his hands 
and feet, and his agonized cries were heard from one end of the 
earth to the other.’’™ 

The change in the serpent’s diet is frequently discussed 
by the rabbis, who affirmed that, though he ate the choicest 
food and drank the sweetest drinks, they would all change to 
dust in his mouth. “To the serpent,” said the Talmud, “no 
delicacy in the world has any other flavor than that of dust.’”™ 
Perhaps it is not altogether fanciful to suspect a connection 
between this rabbinnical elaboration of the Genesis story and 
Milton’s lines in which he tells an incident, seemingly, to ex- 
emplify the tradition. 

There stood 

A grove hard by, sprung up with this their change, 
His will who reigns above, to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fair fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve 
Used by the Tempter. On that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes they fixed, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now risen, to work them furder woe or shame; 
Yet, parched with scalding thirst and hunger fierce, 
Though to delude them sent, could not abstain, 
But on they rowled in heaps, and up the trees 
Climbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks 
That curled Megera. Greedily they plucked 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flamed; 
This, more delusive, not the touch, but taste 
Deceived; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes, ... .* 


Milton’s main purpose in the last books of Paradise Lost 
is to narrate the purification of Adam and Eve through repen- 
tance so that they might go forth from Paradise ‘“‘sorrowing, 


% Par. XX. 
* Par. XX. 
% Yoma, Fol. 75, col. 1. 
8 P.L.X. S47 ff 
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yet in peace.”’ The story of their repentance, though it has no 
parallel in the canonical scriptures, has a precedent in the 
pseudepigraphic and rabbinical writings of the Middle Ages. 
Here, though there is no close parallel in matter of detail, the 
whole conception of Adam’s having repented and found mercy, 
and in a general way, the mode of his purification are com- 
mon to Milton and to Jewish legend. 

It is significant in this connection that Milton represents 
all communications from God to Adam and Eve after their 
condemnation as having come through Michael, the angel 
of God’s justice and that in both the Life of Adam and Eve™ 
and in the A pocalypse of Moses® it is Michael in every instance 
after the condemnation of the erring pair who comes with 
messages of comfort or of admonition. 

Speaking more in detail of Milton’s account of the repent- 
ance of Adam and Eve, and of Jewish precedents for the inci- 
dents he relates, we may note that when Michael announces to 
them his commission to drive them from Eden, each of them 
laments. Adam grieves especially that his expulsion from Eden 
will deprive him of God’s presence.*” 

This most afflicts me—that, departing hence 

As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 

His blessed countenance. Here I could frequent 
With worship, place by place where he voutsafed 
Presence Divine, and to my sons relate, 

‘On this mount He appeared; under this tree 
Stood visible... . 

“ Fg. XI. 237 f. 

* XLI. and XLVI. 1. 

* XXXVII. 4. Apropos of the réle of Michael in the epic, it is to be noted 
that he is one of the four who are the chief angels in Milton’s celestial hierarchy. 
They compose the group which the rabbis called the “angels of the Presence,” 
in distinction from the “angels of sanctification” (Book of Jubilees 2: 8). 
These four arch angels are sometimes named as Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, 
and Phanuel (Enoch 40: 1-8) and sometimes as Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, 
and Uriel (Enoch 9: 1, and Bamidbar Rabba 2: 11) which exactly corresponds 
to Milton’s list. In his account of their functions the author of Enoch describes 
Uriei as being “over the world and over Tartarus,” Raphael as being “over the 
spirits of men,” Michael as being “over the best part of mankind and over 
chaos,” and Gabriel as being “over Paradise, and the serpents and the cheru- 
bim.” 

%” The idea that the Shekinah left Adam after his sin is of frequent occur- 
rence in rabbinical writings. 

*8 P, L. XI. 315 ff. 
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In the Vita Adam, addressing Seth, expresses the same regret 
saying: ‘‘When I heard these words of God, I fell prone on the 
earth and worshiped the Lord and said, ‘My Lord, all powerful 
and merciful God, Holy and Righteous One, let not the name 
that is mindful of Thy majesty be blotted out, but convert 
my soul, for I die and my breath will go out of my mouth. Cast 
me not out of Thy presence (me) whom Thou didst form of the 
clay of the earth. Do not banish from Thy favor him whom 
Thou didst nourish.’ ’’* 
The first outburst of passionate grief is followed by remorse; 

and this, by repentant prayer. 

So spake our Father penitent; nor Eve 

Felt less remorse. They, forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he judged them, prostrate fell 

Before him reverent, and both confessed 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begged, with tears 

Watering the ground, and with their sighs the air 

Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 

Of sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek.! 


The story of the repentance of Adam and Eve as related in 
Jewish legend is much more elaborate and detailed. In the Vita 
Adam says to Eve: “It is just and right that we lament before 
the sight of God who made us. Let us repent with a great 
penitence: perchance the Lord will be gracious to us and give 
us a share of something for our living.” After some discussion 
of the form their penance shal] take, they decide to separate— 
Eve to go to the Tigris, there to stand silent up to her neck 
in the water for thirty seven days, Adam to the Jordan to 
stand similarly, fasting, for forty days. At the end of eighteen 
days, however, Satan in the guise of an angel comes to Eve and 
induces her to leave the water by telling her that upon the 
intercession of the angels, God had relented and released her from 


* Vita Adae et Evae XXVII. 1-2. 

100 P. 1. X. 1096 f. 

Vita Adae et Evae IV. 3. Cf. P. L. X. 1093-46. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his displeasure, in whose look serene, 
When angry most he seemed and most severe, 
What else but favour, grace, and mercy shon? 

The whole story of the penitence of Adam and Eve as told in the Vita shows 

considerable affinity with Mrs. Browning’s Drama of Exile. 
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her penance.'” According to another Jewish legend, several times 
referred to in rabbinical writings,’“ Adam’s repentance was 
shown, not only by prayer, fasting, and penitential acts, but by 
the sacrifice of the fabulous one-horned ox or unicorn. The im- 
portant thing to notice, however, is that Milton if we may as- 
sume that he knew these legends, rejected all those having 
priestly association and retained only prayer. 

In answer to Adam’s prayer of penitence, Michael showed 
him in vision from the hill of paradise “what shall come in 
future days.’ This vision, which occupies ten hundred and 
seventy five verses of books eleven and twelve, reveals the future 
history of mankind subsequent to the Fall up to the birth of 
Christ, so that Adam departs from Eden “having his fill of 
knowledge.’ 

This idea that to Adam in answer to his prayer of penitence 
the secrets of the future were revealed was by no means original 
with Milton. It is a common rabbinical tradition, though in 
most of the legends the revelation is made, not through a vision, 
but by means of a book. The earlier legends, however, say 
nothing of a book, but indefinitely refer to a revelation made to 
Adam by Michael in which the secrets of the future were re- 
vealed. In the Vita'® Adam says to Seth: “Hearken, my son 
Seth, even to the rest of the secrets (and sacraments) that shall 
be, which were revealed to me, when I had eaten of the tree of 
knowledge, and knew and perceived what God intends to do to 
his creation of the race of men.” Though Adam does not ex- 
pressly mention Michael as the source of his information, he 
clearly implies that it came from the Archangel for in his account 
of the expulsion which immediately precedes he says. ‘‘Michael 
God’s archangel seized my hand and cast me out of the paradise 
of vision.'*’ There follows an account of thecontent of thevision. 
It is a brief survey of the history of Israel to the time of the dis- 
persion, with a prediction of coming restoration when the Tem- 
ple will be rebuilt “greater than of old. And once more iniquity 


108 Vita Adae et Evae IX. 1 f.. 

108 E.g. Midrash Tehillim 39. 

1m PT. XT. 114. 

16 P. L. XII. 558. 

1% Vita Adae et Evae XXIX. 2 f. 

1? Vita Adae et Evae, XXVIII. 3-4. 
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will exceed righteousness. And thereafter God will dwell with 
men on earth in visible form; and then righteousness will begin 
to shine. And the house of God will be honored in the age, 
and their enemies will no more be able to hurt the men who are 
believing in God; and God will stir up, for Himself a faithful 
people whom He shall save for eternity, and the impious shall 
be punished by God, their king, the men who refused to love His 
law. Heaven and earth, nights and days, and all creatures shall 
obey Him and not overstep His commandment. Men shall not 
change their works, but they shall be changed from forsaking 
the law of the Lord. Therefore the Lord shall repel from Him- 
self the wicked, and the just shall shine like the sun in the sight 
of God. And in that time shall men be purified by water from 
their sins. But those who are unwilling to be purified by water 
shall be condemned. And happy shall the man be who hath 
ruled his soul, when the judgment shall come to pass, and the 
greatness of God be seen among men, and their deeds be inquired 
into by God, the just judge.’ 

The resemblance, allowing for the difference between the Jew- 
ish and the Christian point of view, between this apocalyptic 
vision of the Messianic age and Milton’s picture in the conclu- 
sion of the vision Michael showed to Adam in the Twelfth Book 
of the epic is rather striking. 

. .. + So shall the world go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning, till the day 
Appear of respiration to the just 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 

Of Him so lately promised to thy aid, 

The Woman’s Seed-obscurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord; 
Last in the clouds from Heaven to be revealed 
In glory of the Father, to dissolve 

Satan with his perverted world; then raise 
From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined, 
New Heavens, new Earth, Ages of endless date 
Founded in righteousness and peace and love, 
To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss.’ 


In later legends the revelation of the future is represented as 
having been made, not through vision, but by means of a myste- 


108 bid. 7-10. 
10 P. L537 f. 
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rious book, or, in one instance, through a series of pictures. 
The legend of the ““Book of Adam” is found in the Sefer Raziel,"° 
a collection of rabbinical material made, it is thought, by Rabbi 
Eleazar of Worms in the thirteenth century. Here we are told 
that in answer to Adam’s prayer for wisdom after his expulsion 
from Paradise there appeared to him the angel, Raziel, having 
in his hand a book. -To Adam the angel said: “I have received 
the charge to teach thee pure words and deep understanding, 
to make thee wise through the contents of the sacred book in 
my hand, to know what will happen to thee until the day of 
thy death. And all thy descendants and all the later generations, 
if they will but read this book in purity, with a devout heart and 
an humble mind, and obey its precepts, will become like unto 
thee. They too will foreknow what things shall happen, and in 
what month, and on what day or in what night.’"™ 

A slightly different form of the legend appears in the Zohar" 
where it is said that the book was given to Adam while he was 
still in Paradise and before the Fall. After his sin, it disappeared; 
but upon his repentance, it was restored to him at the hands of 
the angel Raphael. Adam bequeathed the book to Seth, who 
in turn transmitted it to his posterity. Thus, after some vicissi- 
tudes, it came into the hands of Abraham. Enoch also possessed 
it as the source of his knowledge of the divine mysteries. In 
still another rather obscure passage of the Zohar the revelation 
of the future is described as having been made to Adam visually 
by means of a painted curtain or screen. 

In Milton’s account of the vision Michael showed to Adam 
one of the scenes is based upon the strange story told in Gene- 
sis, Chapter VI., of the sons of God and the daughters of men. 
The meaning of the phrase D°79X "33 has long been a matter 
of dispute. The earlier interpreters indentified the "35 as 
angels;> but the later rabbis, loath to think of the angels 
as being subject to human weaknesses, preferred to regard them 


0 The title means signifies “The Book of the Wisdom of God.” 
11 T am indebted for this citation to Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Vol.I. 
pp. 90-92. 
uz]. 55b. 
13 T. 90b. 
14 P. L. XI. 573 ff. 
us Enoch 69: 4-5, and 6: 1-7: 6; also Book of Jubilees 5: 1. 
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as men. Thus in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba™ it is explained 
that these men were called “sons of God because they under- 
stood astronomy—‘‘the courses of the stars, and their compu- 
tations.”” This rabbinical indentification Milton seems to have 


adopted, 
.... by their guise 
Just men they seemed, and all their study bent 
To worship God aright ... .™” 


The climax of the vision which Michael showed to Adam 
is reached in the promise of the resurrection, in which death 
is declared to be for the redeemed, 


.... a death like sleep 
A gentle wafting to immortal life™*® 


The rabbis also represented Adam as having been the first 
to receive the promise of the resurrection. In the A pocalypse of 
Moses,"* it is said that when Adam, about to be expelled from 
Paradise, asked, to be allowed to eat of the tree of life, ““Then 
the Lord spake to Adam, ‘Thou shalt not take of it now, for I 
have commanded the cherubim with the flaming sword that 


turneth ever way to guard it from thee that thou taste not of 
it, but thou hast the war which the adversary hath put into 
thee, yet when thou art gone out of paradise, if thou shouldst 
keep thyself from all evil, as one about to die, when again the 
resurrection hath come to pass, I will raise thee up and then there 


’ 99 


shall be given to thee the tree of life. 
The later rabbis also affirmed that to Adam was given the 

promise of the resurrection. In the Midrash Bereshith Rabba,”° 
commenting upon the statement (Gen.3:22) “He is become as 
one of us,” the rabbis quote Psalm 17:15 as applying to Adam, 
explaining the meaning thus: ‘When he who is created in Thy 
likeness (i.e. Adam) shall awaken, then will he (Adam) show forth 
Thy likeness in righteousness .... Then will he be “‘as one of us.”’ 

us XXVI. 

ut P. L. XI. 575-577. But Cf. P. Reg. Il. 178 ff. where he says they were 
devils, contradicting himself. See also Reformation in England (Prose Works 
II. 379-380, Bohn ed.) where he ridicules the Patristic identification of “the 
sons of God”’ with the angels. 

us P, L. XII. 434-435. 

19 XXVIII. 3+4. 

19 XXT. 
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When Adam and Eve left the Garden, Michael, according 
to Milton led them forth by the hand, 


In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our lingering Parents and to the eastern gate 


This is a rather striking variation from the statement in Genesis 
3:24 “So he drove out the man;’’ but is quite in accord with 
Jewish legend. In the Vita Adam says: “After I had worshiped 
the Lord, straightway Michael, God’s archangel, seized my hand 
and cast me out of the Paradise of vision and of God’s com- 
mand.’ At first glance this may seem a trivial and probably 
accidental correspondence. Its real significance lies, however, 
in the motive of the rabbis in softening the biblical statement. 
They wished to emphasize the idea of God’s kindness even to 
sinners. To one acquainted with Milton’s austerity of spirit it 
seems extremely unlikely that such an evidence of the kindness 
in God’s justice would ever have occurred to him unaided. 

Still another deviation from Scripture is to be noted in the 
above quotation from Milton’s account of the exit from Para- 
dise. They left by “the eastern gate.” This also is in accord with 
Jewish legend. In the Vita we read: ‘‘And Adam carried Eve and 
the boy, and led them to the east. And the Lord God sent divers 
seeds by Michael the archangel and gave to Adam, and showed 
him how to work and till the ground, that they might have 
fruit by which they and all their generations might live.’”™ 
Similarly in the Midrash Bereshith Rabbda it is said,™ ‘‘He drove 
the man out, and he dwelt on the eastward side of gan-Eden,.’’”™ 

To what conclusion do we come after noting some of the 
parallels between Milton’s story of the Fall and the exta-canoni- 
cal Jewish wrirings. The conclusion of Professor Saurat, after 
comparing Paradise Lost with the Zohar, that Milton’s crigi- 
nality as a thinker is thereby “much diminished and, indeed 


mt P. L. XII. 637-639. 

12 Vita Adae et Evae XXVIII. 3. 

23 XXIT, 1-2. 

14 Par. XXI_. (end) 

1% In the Genesis story the angel with the flaming sword is said to have 
been stationed at the eastward gate of Paradise, but the story does not tell 
whither Adam went. 
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practically reduced to the action of his intellect or feelings upon 
outside material which he appropriates and only arranges’ 
seems scarcely justifiable. To deny to Milton the power of crea- 
tion because his materials may be shown to have been unoriginal 
is as absurd as was the old theological insistence upon the doc- 
trine of creation ex nihilo. Milton was far more than a showman 
or “‘stage manager,” as Professor Saurat calls him, even though 
he was unquestionably the brilliant representative of an antique 
and complex Semitic tradition. 

That indeed Milton did absorb much from the great stream 
of Semitic culture there can be no question. To regard him as 
merely a belated Stoic, the “last exponent of the Rennaissance,”’ 
and at the same time to ignore his connection with the stream 
of Semitic culture is to misrepresent him and to belittle his 
importance. As in Lycidas, pagan and Christian elements are 
somewhat incongruously mingled-£olus and Saint Peter, Father 
Cam and Orpheus jostling each other in the funeral cortége—so, 
more subtly in his maturer work are these alien elements com- 
bined 

Naturally he did not consider all his Semitic authorities as 
of equal value. First in authority, of course, ranked the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, for Milton was what is called today a “fundamen- 
talist,” regarding the bible as the work of inspired penman who 
wrote “‘as they were moved by the Holy Ghost’’, and who had no 
more to do with the message they transcribed than the modern 
stenographer has with the content of the letter dictated to her 
by her employer. Next to the Bible, Milton reverenced the Apo- 
crypha—the fourteen books included in the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate but not in the canonical Hebrew Scriptures.”* Third 
in the scale of his regard was the Pseudepigrapha—that body of 
Jewish writings falsely ascribed to scripture characters or times, 
and, unlike the Apocrypha, never considered canonical by any 
branch of the Christian church. In the same class as the Pseud- 
epigrapha ranked in Milton’s estimation the older midrashim— 


136 “Milton and the Zohar,” Studies in Philology XIX, p. 150. 

127M. A. Larson, The Modernity of Milton, Preface and pp. 108-109. 

128 These are First and Second Esdras, Tobit, Judith, Additions to Esther, 
Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, Song of the Three Holy Children, 
History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of Manasses, First and Second 
Maccabees. 
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particularly the haggadic midrashim™® of the period between 
the third and the fifth centuries. The oldest of these, and there- 
fore in Milton’s opinion the most authoritative, was the Bereshith 
Rabba. As somewhat less authoritative, because later in date, 
ranked the great collections of Jewish legends and commentary 
such as the Pseudo-Josephus, the Chronicles of Jerahmeel, the 
Guide to the Perplexed of Moses Ben Maimon, and the cabba- 
listic Zohar, or Book of Splendors. 

The exact extent of Milton’s acquaintance with the pro- 
ducts of extra-canonical Jewish learning cannot be exactly 
determined, owing to his habitual reticence in naming his author- 
ities. There is no question that he was equipped to read all 
these works, and that he actually did read many of them. 

That Milton’s linguistic equipment for reading the rabbinical 
books was entirely adequate is a matter of common knowledge. 
His early acquaintance with Hebrew is proved by his own state- 
ments. In the Second Defense of the English People he speaks of 
having “acquired a proficiency in various languages” before 
entering Cambridge; and in the poem Ad Patrem, written soon 
after leaving the University, he tells us specifically that the 
languages he knew were Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and He- 
brew. We know that the last named was one of the subjects 
Milton taught in his private school, and that he also instructed 
his nephews in the Syriac and in the Aramaic dialects, the latter, 
it is to be noted, is the dialect in which the midrashic books were 
written.'*° On the whole, Milton’s knowledge of Semitic languages 
was sufficient probably to justify the somewhat arrogant tone 
of his reference to the lesser Semitic equipment of most of the 
university clerks of his time. “How few of them that know to 
write or speak in a pure style, much less to distinguish the ideas 
and various kinds of style..... In the Hebrew text—which 
is so necessary to be understood—except it be some few of them, 
their lips are utterly uncircumcised.’’™ 

129 Two kinds of midrashim are generally recognized—the Halacha, which 
are expositions of the law; and the Haggadah or interpretations of the sacred 
text with an edifying or devotional purpose. | 

30 On Milton’s knowledge of Hebrew see E. C. Baldwin, “Milton and the 
Psalms,” Modern Philology XVII. pp. 457 f. and H. F. Fletcher, Milton’s 
Semitic Studies, University of Chicago Press 1926. 

181 4 pology Against a Pamphlet called a Modest Confutation, Works III. 
pp. 309-310 Mitford Ed. London 1851. 
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That Milton’s lips were not “uncircumcised,” and that he 
read at least some of the rabbinical books we know because 
he makes use in both his prose and his poetry of ideas derived 
from them, and in some instances specifically names them. 
A case in point is his conceptionn of universal space, which 
seems to have been affected by Jewish tradition. According 
to this conception, Hell, instead of being hollowed out of the 
nadir portion of Chaos, and being, therefore, directly beneath 
Heaven and the World, was situated to the left of the earth 
with its enveloping spheres a distance equal to three times the 
radius of the World.'* This is quite in accord with the midrashic 
statement found in the Tehillim in the commentary on the nine- 
tieth Psalm, where it is said that Hell (Gehenna) is on the left 
hand of God. Another instance is his mention of the Jewish 
tradition of the bisexual nature of Adam.™ This he refers to 
contemptuously as an example of “Jewish fabling,’’"™ and makes 
no use of it in the Epic, though there are some traces of its 
influence in the idea expressed that man without woman is 
an incomplete being. Thus Adam explains to Raphael his own 


uxoriousnes: 
Or Nature failed in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain, 
Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough 


More completely Milton repudiated the Jewish post-biblical 
theory of the pre-existence of souls, calling it ‘‘a groundless 
notion, sometimes entertained, but refuted by Gen. 2:7’ 

This doctrine of pre-existence, though by no means exclu- 
sively Jewish,“’ became quite prevalent, probably under the 
influence of Greek thought, in both apocryphal and midrashic 


3 PP. LI. 74. Cf. X. 322 ff. 

4% According to this tradition Adam was created androgynous, with two 
faces, and was subsequently separated into man and woman. The tradition is 
found in the Midrash Tehillim, the haggadic exposition of the Psalms, in the 
commentary on Psalm 139: 5; also in the Midrash Bereshith Rabba, Par, VIII. 
and XVII., and in Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, Chapter XXX. 

14 Tetrachordon, p. 324 (Bohn Edition). 

m% PL. VIII. 534 f. 

1% De Doctrina Christiana, Chap. VII. p. 187 (Bohn Edition). 

7 See, for example, E. C. Baldwin, “Milton and Plato’s Timaeus,”’ Pub. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc. XXXV. pp. 210-21. 
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Jewish writings. The theory that all souls were created at 
once, and distributed at birth to human beings is first found in 
the apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon,™* but it appears later in 
Second Esdras," in the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, in the 
Slavonic version of Enoch,“ and in the Midrash Bereshith 
Rabba. 

Similarly Milton rejected the theory of creation ex nihilo, 
which had been a favorite topic of discussion among both Chris- 
tian and Jewish theologians for centuries. Undoubtedly he was 
familiar with Moses ben Maimon’s treatment of this question 
in his Guide to the Perplexed." This monumental work of twelfth 
century Judaism Milton had certainly read, for he mentions it 
in his controversy with Salmasius.'“ In the course of the same 
dispute he refers specifically to the Pseudo-Josephus in a way 
that makes his knowledge of that book also indisputable.™ 
Equally unquestionable is his acquaintance with the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, for in the Defense of the English People he refutes 
Salmasius’s argument, based upon rabbinical authority, in sup- 
port of absolute monarchy by quoting the Sanhedrin Tractate 
on the divine right of kings. 

Though this meager list comprises all the titles of uncanoni- 
cal Jewish books Milton may confidently be affirmed, on his own 
testimony, to have read, the list might be considerably en- 
larged if we were to add the titles of works that were accessible 
to him, which were generally known to seventeenth century 
men of letters, and between which and his epic story there are 
striking similarities. Such an expanded list would necessarily 
include a number of Jewish books not hitherto generally recog- 
nized as among the Milton source-books. 


138 VITT. 19. 

WIV. 35 ff. 

40 XXX. 2-3. 

“i XTIT. 5. “All souls are prepared before the foundation of the world.” 

1 Par. VIII. 

“3 Chapter L. 

4 Defense of the English People, Vol. 1. p. 44 (Bohn Edition). The Guide to 
the Perplexed had been translated into French and published at Paris in 1520, 
and again at Basle in 1629. The Hebrew text had been printed in Italy as 
early as 1480. 

M5 See Fletcher, Milton’s Semitic Studies, p. 133 ff. 

“6 The passage is noted by Fletcher, ibid. p. 87. 
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These extra-canonical Jewish books were better known to 
seventeenth century English men of letters than is ordinarily 
supposed. Even men much less well read than Milton knew 
them. Thomas Heywood, for example, the hard working play- 
wright of the time of Charles the First, wrote and published in 
1635 The Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels, their Names, Orders, and 
Offices, the Fall of Lucifer and his Angels. It was in verse in nine 
books, but with “theological, philosophical, moral, poetical, 
historical, emblematical observations to the further illustration 
of each of the several books.’’"“’? Both the verse and the prose 
are filled with echoes of rabbinical lore. Indeed Heywood quotes 
a number of the rabbis by name, particularly the cabalists 
such as Rabbi Achiba, in a way that proves he had made rather 
extended detours into the by-ways of Hebrew bookland. Such 
excursions on the part of a man like Heywood make Milton’s 
scholarly interest in Jewish legends appear the more credible. 

This article has not, however, been written with the purpose 
of proving Milton’s indebtedness, or even his acquaintance, 
with this or that uncanonical Jewish book, though plausible 
reasons might be adduced for asserting his debt to almost any 
one of them. Indeed, with varying success, such attempts have 
occasionally been made."* The results seem on the whole unsa- 
tisfactory, and the evidence brought forward inconclusive, 
because often the proof adduced in support of the assertion 
that Milton in a particular instance borrowed from one source 
may be used with equal plausibility to establish his indebtedness 
to another. A case in point is Eve’s soliloquy after having 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, in which jealousy of a possible 
successor influences her to attempt the seduction of Adam to 
share her sin.“® The source of this jealousy motive Dr. Saurat 
thinks unquestionably is to be found in the Zohar; and in proof 
of it, he cites a passage therefrom in which the same idea occurs. 
Professor Fletcher, finding the same thing in the Pseudo-Josephus 

47 Tt may be noted that Heywood discusses in separate books the five orders 
of angels—thrones, dominations, princedome, virtues, powers—which figure so 
prominently in Milton’s epic. 

48 E.g. H. Fletcher, “Milton and Yosippon,” Studies in Philology, XXI, 
496. Denis Saurat, “Milton and the Zohar,” Studies in Philology XTX. 136. 
E. C. Baldwin, “Paradise Lost and the Apocalypse of Moses,” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XXIV. 383. 

“oP, L. TX. 826-829. 
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affirms his conviction that the latter is the more probable source. 
But the idea that Eve seduced Adam partly because she feared 
God might after her death create another wife for him is found 
also in the earlier midrashim.“® Though Milton’s acquaintance 
with the Bereshith Rabba is open to question, the occurrence of 
the tradition in at least three authorities exemplifies the fact 
that we may not, without fear of contradiction, dogmatise 
about the particular sources of Milton’s embellishments of 
the biblical narrative. We may confidently affirm that he was 
acquainted with the products of Jewish learning, and that 
in the extra-canonical Jewish books may be found precedents 
for his elaborations of the Genesis story. In view of this fact, 
the notion formerly held that Milton indulged his inventive 
faculty in supplementing ‘‘the letter of revelation” must be 
considerably modified. 
EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN 


6° Par. XX. of the Bereshith Rabba, the oldest of the midrashim dating 
from between the sixth and the twelfth centuries. 











LESSING AND LEE 


The purpose of this article is to show that Lessing’s Das 
befreite Rom is based on Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus (1681). 
The scenario is commonly regarded as an imitation of Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar, the assumption evidently being that the 
plot itself was taken by the German author directly from Livy’s 
history. 

That Lee’s blank verse tragedies, to which group Lucius 
Junius Brutus belongs, were known to Lessing before June 19, 
1767 is implied by the incidental reference to them in the Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie, No. 15.2. In some notes (probably writ- 
ten in the winter of 1764-65)’ for the Laokoon (1766), he sided 
with Warburton against Cibber’s criticism of a passage in Lee.‘ 
Lessing knew of Lee as a dramatist at least as early as 1754. 
In the “Leben des Herrn Jacob Thomson” (1754) he mentioned 
that Lee had written a tragedy on the story of Sophonisba. 
Though this statement was taken from his avowed source— 
Cibber’s The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland*— 
the retention of the adjective in “der bekannte Nathanael Lee”’ 
(cf. “‘the famous Nathaniel Lee’’) seems to indicate an interest 


1 Cf. Th. W. Danzel and G. E. Guhrauer, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (2nd 
ed.; Berlin, 1880), I, 166, n. 2; Erich Schmidt, Lessing (4th ed. [ed. by Franz 
Schultz); Berlin, 1923), I, 331; Josef Caro, ‘“‘Lessing und die Englinder,” 
Euphorion, V1, 480; Frederick Tupper, Jr., “The Shakespearean Mob,” Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association, New Series, XX, 518. F. W. Meis- 
nest, however, in his “Lessing and Shakespeare” (Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, New Series, XII, 243) is rather skeptical; he remarks 
that the mob scenes “may not have been suggested by Shakespeare at all,” 
and calls attention to the fact that other English dramatists had employed them. 

* After commenting on the rhymed couplets which end the acts of Hill’s 
English translation of Voltaire’s Zaire, the famous critic included Lee in a list 
of six representative English writers of poetic tragedy: 

“Vergleichungen enthalten sie freylich nicht; aber, wie gesagt, unter allen 
dergleichen gereimten Zeilen, mit welchen Shakespear, und Johnson, und 
Dryden, und Lee, und Otway, und Rowe, und wie sie alle heissen, ihre Aufziige 
schliessen, sind sicherlich hundert gegen fiinfe, die gleichfalls keine enthalten” 
(Lachmann-Muncker ed. (Stuttgart, 1886 ff.], IX, 247. 

* Cf. Franz Muncker in Lachmann-Muncker, XIV, 387, n. 4 (carried over 
from p. 386). 

* Lachmann-Muncker, XIV, 388. 

* London, 1753, V, 209. 
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in the Restoration playwright. Lucius Junius Brutus was one 
of its author’s best-known plays. 

The most important change made by Lessing in Lee’s 
tragedy is the simplification and unification of the plot. This 
was in accordance with his regular practice when he borrowed 
from an English play with a complicated action.* Lucius Junius 
Brutus really contains three motifs. The dominant theme of the 
first two acts is the famous Lucretia story. Lucius Junius Bru- 
tus, in order to avenge the rape of Lucretia by Sextus, the king’s 
son, drives the hated Lucius Tarquinius from the throne of 
Rome. Another theme is the banishment of Collatinus, who 
also is a Tarquin, and the election of Valerius, whose cognomen 
is Publicola, as consul. These two parts jar with each other 
because of the fact that (as also in Livy) Collatinus is the hus- 
band of Lucretia. Lessing overcomes this difficulty and brings 
about unity by making Publicola, instead of Collatinus, her 
husband. 

Lee’s third motif is discarded by the German dramatist. 
This deals with the execution of the two sons of Brutus by 
their own father’s sentence because of their connection with 
the plot to restore the power of the Tarquins. This third 
motif does not have an integral connection with the other two, 
in spite of the fact that Lee makes Titus, one of the sons of 
Brutus, in love with a daughter of Lucius Tarquinius and that 
the conspirators use this circumstance to win the young man 
' to their cause. In fact, Tiberius, the other son of Brutus, 
joins the conspiracy even before Titus. 

Das befreite Rom, which Lessing left in scenario form, was 
to consist of three acts. These—if we omit from consideration 
Lee’s third theme—are closely parallel to the first three acts 
of Lucius Junius Brutus. In both tragedies the first act presents 
the death of Lucretia, the second the fall of the Tarquins, and 
the third the banishment of Collatinus. Nearly all of Lessing’s 
scenes are to be found in Lee’s play, and they occur in the same 
order. In the first act the resemblance is particularly striking. 

Lee’s tragedy opens with a conversation between Titus 
and Teraminta which belongs to the motif omitted by Lessing. 
Then, after a few words between Brutus and a flamen, the for- 


® Cf. Lachmann-Muncker, IX, 234. 
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mer has an important soliloquy, the most significant portion 
being: 
“When will the tedious Gods permit thy Soul 
To walk abroad in her own Majesty, 
And throw this Vizor of thy madness from thee? 
O, what but infinite Spirit, propt by Fate, 
For Empire’s weight to turn on, could endure 
As thou hast done, the labours of an Age, 
All follies, scoffs, reproaches, pities, scorns, 
Indignities almost to blows sustain’d, 
For twenty pressing years, and by a Roman? 
To act deformity in thousand shapes, 
To please the greater Monster of the two, 
That cries, bring forth the Beast, and let him tumble: 
With all variety of Aping madness, 
To bray, and bear more than the Asse’s burden; 
Sometimes to whoot and scream, like midnight Owls, 
Then screw my Limbs like a distorted Satyr, 
The World’s Grimace, th’ eternal Laughing-stock, 
Of Town and Court, the Block, the Jest of Rome; 
Yet all the while not to my dearest Friend, 
To my own Children, nor my bosome Wife, 
Disclose the weighty Secret of my Soul.”’ 


This soliloguy becomes Lessing’s first scene: “Er [i. e. Brutus] 
entdeckt in kurzen Worten seine Verstellung, die ihm zur Last 
zu werden anfingt.’’® 
Brutus’ monologue is followed in Lee’s play by the entrance 
of two Romans, Horatius and Mutius, who discuss the outrage 
of Sextus Tarquinius upon Lucretia. This conversation forms 
the basis of Lessing’s second scene: “Zwey Rémer kommen 
dazu die sich von der Tyranney des Tarquinius unterreden 
Sie erwihnen der letzten Frevelthat des Tarquinius an 
der Lucretia.” To secure greater unity, Lessing intended, as it 
seems, to depart from both Lee and Livy by making Lucius Tar- 
quinius himself, instead of his son Sextus, the ravisher of Lucre- 
tia. In this scene he evidently planned to include some of the 
exposition presented by Lee in the ensuing dialogue between 
Brutus and Fabritius. 
Both Lee and Lessing end their first acts with the scene 
in which Lucretia, after relating her shame and pleading for 
7 Lucius Junius Brutus; Father of his Country, 1, i; London, 1681, pp. 4-5. 
® For this and the following quotations from Das befreite Rom see Lach- 
mann-Muncker, III, 357-59. 
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vengeance upon the ravisher, plunges a dagger into her body. 
In Livy’s narrative this incident occurs in her chamber with 
only a few persons present, but Lessing follows Lee in placing 
it in the open before a large concourse of people. 

If we omit from the second act of Lee’s drama the material 
dealing with the theme discarded by Lessing, the portion re- 
maining is the scene in which Brutus uses the death of Lu- 
cretia to arouse the people to drive out the Tarquins. The 
German dramatist inserts into the midst of this material an 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of the lictors to disperse 
the people. Lee and Livy represent Tarquinius as merely ex- 
pelled from Rome, but Lessing ends the act with the death of 
the tyrant at the hand of Brutus. 

In Act III, scene i of Lucius Junius Brutus, Collatinus ad- 
mits to a group of royalists that he is greatly displeased 
because he has been prevented by Brutus from exerting any 
real power as consul and from being elected to the office of 
King of Sacrifices. He then joins the plot to restore the mon- 
archy. This passage evidently suggested Act III, scene i of Das 
befreite Rom: “‘Collatinus erscheint; und redet an das Volk 
von seinen Anspriichen auf den erledigten Thron.” 

In Act III, scene ii of the English play, brutus addresses 
the senate against the royalists and forces Collatinus to go into 
exile because of being a Tarquin. This is the basis of Act III, 
scene ii of Lessing’s scenario: “Er[i. e. Brutus] declamirt 
wider die Kénige, und Collatinus muss sich entfernen.”’ 

In Lee’s version Brutus then welcomes Valerius as consul, 
using the latter’s cognomen Pubdlicola: 


“Welcome Publicola, true Son of Rome; 
On such a Pilot in the roughest Storm 
She may securely sleep and rest her cares.”’* 


Corresponding to this, Lessing has: ‘‘Publicola erscheint, den 
man als den Gemahl der Lucretia annehmen muss. Brutus 
trigt ihm die Regierung auf; nicht als Kénig, sondern als Bera- 
ther des Volks.” 


Each of the plays next introduces a group of priests. In 
Lucius Junius Brutus they are Fecialians, “a Roman college 
of priests, who sanctioned treaties when concluded, and demand- 

\ 


* III, ii, p. 37. 
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ed satisfaction from the enemy before a formal declaration 
of war.’"° They bring a message from the exiled king. Lessing 
substitutes the dancing Salians, the priests of Mars, and closes 
his piece with a prophecy of the future destiny of Rome: 
“Die tanzenden Salier kommen herein. Und einer prophezeyt 
die kiinftigen Schicksale Roms; womit das Stiick schliesst.” 

Thus we see that of the sixteen scenes of Das befreite Rom, 
fourteen have definite parallels in Lucius Junius Brutus. 
In most cases the similarity is striking, and the order of the 
respective corresponding scenes is exactly the same. Many of 
the mutual elements are not in Livy’s account, which is merely 
a narrative giving the bare outline of the story. Moreover, in 
no instance in which Lee definitely differs from Livy, does Les- 
sing follow the Roman historian in preference to the English 
playwright. 

A close connection between Das befreite Rom and Julius 
Caesar, on the other hand, is improbable." The points in which 
the German scenario is said to resemble Shakespeare’s play are 
the mob scenes, the speeches of Collatinus and Brutus to the 
people (versus the speeches of Brutus and Antony in Julius 
Caesar), and the “‘Possen” of Brutus.” These features are to 
be found in Lucius Junius Brutus. 

Das befreite Rom was evidently written before 1755." 


1° Harper’s Latin Dictionary, revised (ed. Charlton T. Lewis and Charles 
Short; New York, etc., 1907), p. 743. 

u At the beginning of Lessing’s career, drama in Germany was dominated 
by French neo-classicism, and Shakespeare (as well as English drama in general) 
was little known there. A German version of Julius Caesar had been published 
by Borck in 1741, but no other German translation of Shakespeare appeared 
during the next fourteen years. Gottsched, literary dictator in Germany in the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century, condemned as bad art the British plays 
not conforming to the “rules” (Versuch einer kritischen Dichtkunst fiir die 
Deutschen (4th ed.; Leipzig, 1751], p. 613). For a convenient account of Shake- 
speare in Germany during the period in question, see Lawrence M. Price, Eng- 
lish>German Literary Influences: Bibliography and Survey, Pt. II (Survey) 
(Berkeley, 1920), Chap. XIV. 

2 Cf. the authorities cited in n. 1. Mob scenes and comic passages were 
contrary to the lofty tone of French neo-classical tragedy. 

4 Schmidt (op. cit., I, 330-32) assigned the scenario to 1756-57, and, since 
the first publication of his famous Lessing biography (Vol. I in 1884), this date 
has been generally accepted. Cf. Franz Muncker in Lachmann-Muncker, 
ITI, “Vorrede,” p. xi; Karl Goedeke and others, Grundriss sur Geschichte der 
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Whereas its source disregards the rules of the unities, the German 
scenario scrupulously conforms to them. Strict observance of 
the unities is characteristic of Lessing’s early plays. By 1753, on 
the other hand, the dramatist expressed doubt as to their neces- 
sity,“ in 1755 he ridiculed Gottsched for preaching them,” and 
in 1756 he went out of his way, in a preface to neo-classical 
tragedies (James Thomson’s), to minimize their efficacy and to 
defend “irregular” plays. Miss Sara Sampson (1755) has 
change of place. Das Horoscop (1758?) shifts scenes even within 
the act, and the Emilia Galotti plan mentioned in his letter to 
Friedrich Nicolai January, 21, 1758, was to enjoy “alle Frey- 
heiten der englischen Biihne.”” In fact, 1756-58 is the very 
period in which he seems to have had least regard for the rules 
of the unities. Again, Das befreite Rom avoids death on the 
stage—another principle of French neo-classicism violated in 
Miss Sara Sampson and the fragments of 1757-58. 

A date not long after 1749 is favored by the fact that the 
source is a Restoration play of about the same type as the 
scenario (except for the changes made by the author in deference 
to the French tradition). Lessing was deeply interested in Res- 
toration drama during the first few years of his career. From 
1747 to 1749 he read all the leading Restoration writers of 
comedy (Etherege, Wycherley, Shadwell, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar) and at least one minor member of the school 
(Lansdowne), utilizing them as important sources for numerous 
plays and sketches of his own."’ Lee is one of the four chief tra- 
gedians of the same period, the other three being Dryden, 
Otway, and Southerne. Lessing borrowed from Otway’s 
Venice Preserved for Henzi in 1749, reviewed an abridged 





deutschen Dichtung (2nd ed.; Dresden, 1884 ff.), IV (1891), 142; Josef Caro, 
op. cit., p. 480; Waldemar Oehlke, Lessing und seine Zeit (Munich, 1919), II, 579. 

4 Lachmann-Muncker, V, 110 and 184-85. 

% Lachmann-Muncker, VII, 26. 

 Lachmann-Muncker, XVII, 133. 

7 Cf. my “Lessing’s Early Study of English Drama,” Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XXVIII (January 1929), 16-34; and “The Sources 
of Lessing’s Die Juden,” Philological Quarterly, VI (1927), 406-10. 

18 Cf. Herrmann Hettner, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im achisehnten 
Jahrhundert (4th ed.; Braunschweig, 1893-94), IT, 455; Josef Caro, “Lessing 
und die Englander,” Euphorion, VT (1899), 474. 
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French version of Southerne’s Oroonoko in 1751,'* and had evi- 
dently read Dryden before December 1756?°—presumably some 
years earlier." That the German dramatist was interested in 
the Lucius Junius Brutus story at least as early as 1751 is 
indicated by aline in “Die wider den Caesar verschwornen Hel- 
den” (1751): “Schon war ein Brutus [i. e. Lucius Junius Bru- 
tus] Roms Erretter.”™ As for the innovations, equally impor- 
tant ones were adopted by the author in 1749 in Henzi, in which 
middle-class characters were admitted as heroes and a contem- 
porary event was treated. 

Although Schmidt does not state his case directly, his reasons 
for assigning Das befreite Rom to 1756-57 seem to be the supposed 
Shakespearean influence,* the general likeness of the Lucre- 
tia motif to the Virginia story (which Lessing began to rework 
at about that time), and the three-act structure of the scenario 
under discussion. Because of the improbability that the German 
sketch is closely related to Julius Caesar, the first point 
may be dismissed. Neither is the second reason valid. Das 
befreite Rom and the Virginia-Emilia Galotti plans (or plan) 
mentioned in the letter to Moses Mendelssohn October 22, 1757 
and the letters to Friedrich Nicolai November 25, 1757 and 
January 21, 1758 have independent sources. Besides, Lessing 
was interested in both motifs before 1755, as is shown by the 
line from “‘Die wider den Caesar verschwornen Helden” (1751) 
quoted above, and by the abstract of Montiano’s Virginia in 
the first issue of the Theatralische Bibliothek (1754). He occupied 
himself with the theme of liberty as early as 1749—in Henzi. 
As for the third point, the three-act structure was used by Less- 
ing before 1750 in comedy. On January 31, 1754, he criticized 
the opinion that tragedy should always have five acts.™ 

Inasmuch as the mob scenes and the ‘‘Possen’’ in Das be- 
freite Rom represent a departure from the majesty of French 
neo-classical tragedy, Lucius Junius Brutus evidently was a 


19 Lachmann-Muncker, IV, 261. 

2 Lachmann-Muncker, XVII, 86. 

*1 Lachmann-Muncker, IV, 52; V, 169. 

22 Lachmann-Muncker, I, 93. 

*3 Though later an ardent champion of Shakespeare, Lessing does not appear 
to have become deeply interested in the great poet-playwright before about 1756. 
* Lachmann-Muncker, V, 381. 
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significant factor in Lessing’s development as a dramatist. 
Though at the time of writing his scenario the author probably 
knew Otway’s Venice Preserved® and perhaps other English tra- 
gedies containing crowds and comic passages (including Julius 
Caesar), Lee’s play is the actual source of the revolutionary 
sketch. On the basis of the fore-going evidence relating to the 
date of the scenario, Das befreite Rom seems to be (like Henzi) 
a step toward a drama with still greater innovations—Miss 
Sara Sampson (1755). Finally in the 17th Literaturbrief (1759), 
Lessing issued in behalf of German drama his famous declara- 
tion of independence from French neo-classicism. 
Paut P. KIEs 
State College of Washington 


% Lessing was acquainted with Venice Preserved in late 1749, inasmuch as 
Hensi, connected with Otway’s play, was begun at that time. In Venice Pre- 
served, however, the “rabble” is used merely as a background for the execution 
scene (V, iii), and the comic passages do not resemble the “‘Possen”’ of Brutus. 











REVIEWS 


Om Copex ARGENTEUS. Dess Tip, Hem ocu Open. Av 
Otto v. Friesen och Anders Grape. Uppsala, 1928. ; 
204. (Skrifter utgivna av svenska litteratursillskapets 27). 


Upsala University issued in 1927 (at Upsala and Malmé) 
a facsimile edition of the Gothic Silver Codex: Codex Argenteus 
U psaliensis jussu senatus universitatis photopypice editus. The 
present volume is the original Introduction written for the 
Facsimile; the major part of it translated into Latin was issued 
at the time, as part of the Facsimile volume. The new volume 
contains, however, in Chap. III, considerable additional material 
on the history of the Codex. The Preface gives an account of 
the methods adopted in the very difficult work of reproducing 
the text. The Codex is very much damaged; the text is often 
quite illegible to the naked eye, especially on the hair-side of 
the skin; the silver and gold lettering is often worn off; the 
purple-dyed skin is badly discolored, especially in the written 
column; further the thickness of the skin is very variable, it 
is often so thif that the colors and the strokes show through 
on the other side, and are often difficult to distinguish from 
the original colors and strokes of that side; further the variety 
of colors increased the difficulty, particularly where the silver 
ink and the gold ink had dissolved and spread as particles into 
the purple skin, changing it to a grayish yellow, or to a brown, 
or sometimes to a greenish tinge (p. 3). 

How these difficulties were met forms an interesting sup- 
plementary chapter to the volume (pp. 196-204), written by 
Hugo Andersen). The actual photographing, 1925-1928, 
was preceded by several years of experiments and investigations, 
1916-1918, as to the best methods of photographing this particu- 
lar MS; the results of the investigations were published under 
the title; Photografisk undersikning av Codex Argenteus, 1918. 
It was found that two methods gave the best results, and these 
two were mutually supplementary; they were: 1, that of 
irradiation by ultra-violet rays, and 2nd, by the so-called 
flurorescence method. Where these two combined fail to make 
the text legible, they are supplemented by three other methods. 
The main part of the Facsimile thus has two reproductions of 
every page of the MS; for especially difficult places there is a 
supplementary series of photographs. The facsimile pages 
accompanying the present volume will give some idea of the 
remarkable achievement this photographic edition of the Silver 
Codex represents; and how, e.g., on p. 137, that which is blurred 
or illegible when treated by the ultra-violet method, stands out 
clear and distinct on the opposite side, which is the same page 
reproduced by the fluorescent method. 

The present volume offers a description of such aspects of 
the MS as are not readily observable from the reproduction; 
and it gives further the results of a study of the script and the 
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general paleographic character of the MS. co this basis 
the CA codex is then compared with other similar MSS with 
a view to determining its plate and place of origin. Only a few 
points can here be noted. 

Those who have seen a photographed page of the MS 
(as e.g., the Codex Argenteus post-card), will be familiar with 
the unusual neatness of the script, its beauty and the remark- 
able regularity of the lettering. When in August, 1910, I 
examined two pages of the original in Upsala University I 
marvelled at the finished execution of the script. This condition 
led Uppstrém in his day to the view that the text is, in most 
parts, actually stamped and not written. Von Friesen deals 
with this matter, and he shows by a minute examination of 
the lettering that the whole of the MS is surely written by 
hand, and no part of it is stamped. Then in connection with 
this an interesting discovery was made. It is observed (p. 37) 
that as a rule the long strokes are slightly longer below the line 
of writing in the Matthew-John Gospels than in the Luke- 
Mark Gospels. In collating the photographs with the original 
A. Grape observed certain stylistic differences in the script of 
these two parts, especially in the letters J and F. Further 
investigation then established the fact that the Codex is the 
work of two scribes. This is surely correct; the excellent 
photographs now supplied in the volume before us, as p. 137 
Luke, and p. 131-132, John, show conclusively that with the 
former a new hand had taken up the task (the Editors discuss 
and analyse the differences in the letters of the two hands, 
pp. 54-56). 

The letters in CA and their relation to the other Gothic 
MSS is dealt with pp. 87-94. Among other things, it is held 
that the sloping (cursive) uncials, as in Cod. Ambros., is the 
more archaic, and that possibly Ulfilas wrote in this style; 
it has the Runic or Greek s-form: 2; but CA has the form S, 
taken from Latin, after the removal of the Goths to Northern 
Italy. To the same influence are due many other things, as the 
departure from the usual order of the gospels to the order: 
Matthew, John, Luke, and Mark; further abbreviation for m 
and # both as in Latin, not only m as in Greek (p. 122), etc. 
But equally important are the Greek influences (as e.g., those 
on the shapes of the letters). The examination of also other 
features of the paleography lead the Editors to the date: early 
in the VIth century, and the place: the Po Valley in Northern 
Italy (CA dr sdlunda tillkommen i dstgoternas huvudbygd 1% 
Italien, Podalen, under Theodoriks regering p. 117); and further, 
p. 121: Ravenna as the place of origin and (possibly) Theodoric 
as the inspirer of the preparation of the Silver Codex. It will 
be observed that in regard to Northern Italy as the region of 
origin the Editors come to the same conclusion as L. Traube 
in his Nomina Sacra, to which they also refer, p. 117. 
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The end of the volume gives an account of editions from 
that of Franciscus Junius down, and of the various projects to 
photographs the MS during the last century. 


GEorGE T. FLom 





ALTHOCHDEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von Josef Schatz. Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. Géttingen, 1927. VIII, 352 pp. 


The review of a book is more or less colored and often dis- 
torted by the personal likes and dislikes of the reviewer. The 
vast improvement over other works in the same field is over- 
looked, because the author has neglected to follow in the foot- 
steps of an illustrious predecessor. This is the case with Braune 
versus Schatz. The former has, it must be admitted, arranged 
his material better, and has also more explanatory matter, 
and most valuable of all a very complete bibliography. For 
this reason his Althochdeutsche Grammatik is still absolutely 
essential for the student of Old High German. But Schatz is 
as indispensible as Braune for the Fachmann. Schatz has a 
wealth of material not found in Braune, e.g. Steinmeyer- 
Sievers’ Glossensammlung and the works of Notker have been 
exploited to the full.' It is a pity that the Alemannische Gram- 
matik promised many years ago by K. Bohnenberger—who 
has, I recently learned, definitely abandoned the plan—for 
the same series in which J. Schatz’ Altbairische Gramm. and 
J. Franck’s Altfrinkische Gramm. appeared was not available 
for Schatz. It would have saved him much labor and made 
his material more exhaustive. The final O. H. G. grammar can 
only come after the completion of the Steinmeyer A/lthochdeuts- 
cher Sprachschaiz now getting under way under the direction 
of Dr. C. Karstien of the University of Cologne. 

The following remarks are based on a number of notes taken 
in the course of a rapid perusal of the book. The reviewer feels 
convinced that the common assumption of ablaut in paragraph 
2 to explain forms like halén-holén, zata-zota, fana-fona etc. 
in the stem of a word, and like gagan-gegin, magan-megin, adal- 
edil etc. in the suffix 755 is wrong. The etymology of the word 
will in most instances reveal the original vowel of the root or 
stem (cf. halén-caldre, fana=af+ana), the new vowel being 
then the result of vowel-balance or due to the influence of some 
other word similar in meaning or to riming expressions. In 
the cases of suffixes (real or secondary) we have often the sub- 
sitution of more common endings for unusual ones. Para- 
graphs 4, 8; Schatz still clings to the old notion of Indoeuropean 
e in O. H. G. other than before r and A(cf. Collitz, MLN. 


1 It was such a grammar as this that Rudolf Kégel had planned years ago. 
Cf. Geschichte der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Bd. 2, Germanisch, 


page 43. 
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XXXIII, 321ff.). Par. 21; Krég as an example of Germ. @ 
belongs under the caption Lehnwérter page 23, if my etymology 
MLN, XLII, 110 is correct. Par. 9 and elsewhere, Schatz uses 
Sievers’ distinction of Steig—and Fallion (cf. Braune Fest- 
schrift pp. 149, 198 and Zur Lautlehre des ahd. Isidor in German- 
istische Forschungen) to account for the seemingly arbitrary 
occurrence of different vowels in one and the same word. It 
is convenient to say the least. Page 175: The relative pronoun 
with the particles dir and da is found not only in Nw but in all 
of Notker, in fact it is used generally in O. H. G. Page 205: 
It is interesting to compare the remarks of Braune, Baesecke 
and Schatz with regard to the length of the a of the nom. acc. 
plural of the o-stems. Braune says page 173, Anm. 3: “Das 
a des n.a. plur. ist bei Notker zwar nicht so oft wie beim fem. -4 
geschrieben, aber doch reichlich genug, um es nicht als schreib- 
fehler erscheinen zu lassen: es ist also wahrscheinlich im altalem. 
die endung als lang anzuestzen.”’ Braune puts, however, the 
long -4 in brackets. Baesecke places the -A first. He remarks 
page 141 of his O. H. G. grammar: “Das 4 ist noch bei Notker 
durch hiufige Zircumflexe als lang bezeugt.”’ Schatz, page 
205: “Im Nom. Akk. Plur. haben die mask. o-Stimme die 
Endung -a, die bei N im Boethius zehnmal -4 geschrieben ist, 
also so selten, dass man nicht auf langes -4 schliessen kann. 
Schatz is undoubtedly right. Page 233: To the bibliography 
should have been added: Paul, Deutsche Gramm. Vol. II. 
Page 256, third line from bottom add Notker’s Boethius to 
the list of examples for durhnoht, durnoht. Page 262, line 16 
from top: sweio in Tatian can hardly be with Trautmann, 
Idg. F. 38, 199 an old locative plural, but is more likely an ad- 
verbial formation: suei-o zweiweise, i.e. paarweise. Page 295: 
In explanation of the short preterites lie, gie etc. cf. Collitz, 
MLN. XXXII, 207 ff. 449 ff. Par. 525: The statement that 
the jan-verbs change -jam into -en is not exactly correct. The 
j is retained in short-syllable stems ending in r as noted by 
‘Schatz elsewhere. Par. 532: Schatz should have by all means 
referred to Streitbergs article in PBB 15, 70 ff. on the use and 
non-use of the prefix ga- in the past participle; likewise on page 
336, line 12 to Collitz, Das schwache Priteritum, page 48 f., 
and MLN XXXVII, 274 ff., for the explanation of forms like 
onsta, konsta etc. 

Missprints are few: Page 57, line 8 from the bottom write 
eocouuelth. for cocouuelih. Par. 131, almahtig is said both to 
occur and not to occur in Js. and M.: erase these abbreviations 
in line 4 from bottom. Page 115 in the last line of paragraph 
171 write uwurfeduel with acute accent. Page 164 in the third 
line of the last paragraph change Wandale to Wardale. Page 
187 line 10 from bottom for chiudo write chuido. Page 213, 
line 22 from bottom fona for fona. Page 268, line 14 from 
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bottom read das for des. Page 272, line 4 from top Steinmeyer 
for Steinmexer. 
EpWarp H. SEurt 
George Washington University 





STILGESCHICHTE DER EpDDISCHEN WISSENSDICHTUNG. Erster 
Band: Der Kultredner (pu/r). Von Walther Heinrich 
Vogt. (=Schriften der Baltischen Kommission zu Kiel, 
vol. IV, 1.) 1927. M. 12. 60 geheftet. 


This is a monograph with a vengeance. Its aim is to get 
at the bottom of the meaning and function of O. N. puilr, Ags. 
pyle—a problem which, however restricted it may seem, actually 
entails the entire scope of Old Germanic religious cult and its 
lore—Eddische W issendichtung; which may be rendered, some- 
what circumstantially, as didactic-gnomic information in 
poetic form. And however beset with difficulties, owing to 
the paucity and the refractoriness of the source material, 
this problem has been assailed assiduously, and with great 
passion and ingenuity. In fact, the reconstruction of pithecan- 
thropus from one parietal bone is not more marvellous than the 
telling work of scholars in piecing out the status of religious 
conceptions in a period after all largely prehistoric, from the 
sparse scraps of pertinent information we accidentally possess. 

Just what was the function of the pu/r, as against the 
skdld or sc6p, on the one hand, and the godi on the other? 
Miillenhoff, the first to broach the question, considered him 
the originator and transmitter of the entire poetic tradition 
of the North. In this he no doubt went too far, besides ignoring 
his undoubted function in cult. Later scholars have been obliged 
to emphasize less his “literary” activity, and to attribute to 
him either a more religious, or else a more political character, 
depending on their interpretations of the loci classict. 

Vogt reéxamines the entire material minutely, but by no 
means mechanically, and evaluates it without preconception, 
so far as humanly possible. If nothing decisively new has 
come of it, this is but what may be expected from the con- 
tradictoriness of passages stretched over a period of over a 
thousand years. So much is clear, I am willing to concede, 
that the “thul” represented no fixed office or caste, as did the 
godi, but is a free lance, dependent on his personality and 
gifts for his (unofficial) position in the community as adviser, 
seer, or magician. 

My own feeling, after letting the whole material pass in 
review before my mind, is to attach the greatest significance 
to the verbal derivative O. N. pylja—as found in Hvamél 
17 and 111—‘‘to mutter, mumble,” whether unintelligibly, 
foolishly, or magically, for purposes of incantation; from which 
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all documented meanings of pulr, whether as orator, (counsel- 
lor?), Kwuliredner, precentor, on the one hand, or gabbler, 
“fool,”’ on the other, would seem to flow naturally. Significantly, 
the modern Scandinavian dialects still preserve a number of 
words from the same root with related meaning. To the ma- 
terial brought together by Vogt add (from Ross, Norsk Ordbog) 
tyl “booby,” tyla “‘to twaddle,” both instanced in a number of 
Westnorwegian dialects. The origin of the semantic divergence 
is perfectly clear. As to the etymology, which connects No. 
puliz with Old Bulg. #6k6 “‘interpretatio,’’ Russ. tolké (>O. N. 
tilkr) “teacher, interpreter,’ by all means this is related to 
C. Ir. duchur “‘speech;” cf. Falk og Torp, sub éolk. 

Admittedly, hesitations immediately arise when one applies 
Vogt’s general denominator to the individual case, e.g. to the 
‘byle’ Unferth in Beowulf,* or to inn gamli pulr of the Vaf- 
pbripnismél, or to inn hdéra pul (acc. of the Fdfnism@l. There is 
a seemingly hopeless discrepancy. 

But even if the positive results of the investigation are 
meagre, the author has enriched and deepened the subject with 
a number of excellent observations. I may mention the thought 
that in Grimnism@l the captive Othin wishes, by his recital of 
mythological lore, to recall in his fosterson memories of his 
former life in Valholl, and thus have him become aware of 
whom he is torturing. Very plausible is also the suggestion 
that the title of Rigspula refers, not to the pula proper—the 
‘rigmarole of sixty names of men and women of the three 
estates—but to the poem as a whole, as being a concatenation 
of three parts of equal structure, viz. the three visits of Rig 
with their consequences. To be sure, we might ask why a 
poem like the Alvism@l, chiefly containing a vocabulary of 
“noa’”’ words, and likewise the Hyndlulj665, is not styled a 
pula—not to mention Ynglingatal! 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 

The University of Texas. 


* Vogt maintains that this problematic character though a Pegn, is not a 
member of the dryht of King H r, and that he is not his councillor or 
man. Still, he is the best info man at court, a man of undoubted valor and 
courage, even influence—witness his possession of the coveted sword Hrunting— 
even though he be envious of the newcomer and his boasted s' In all 
these respects he resembles the Hagene of the first Sib of the Nibelungenlied. 
And who knows but that Unferth, sit et fotum .... fréan Scyldinga, may 
be a relative of the king, attached to his household in some adviso position? 
I doubt very much that he is the somewhat despicable character makes 
him out to be by taking Beowulf’s rsions in a mannjefnuBr too literally. 
Again, his lending Hrunting to Beowulf | before the fight with Grendel’s dam is 
scarcely to be interpreted as Liebedienerei—for what was to be gained thereby, 
since to every one the hero seems doomed—but rather as good sportsmanship. 
By no means does Beowulf treat him with contempt, but he acknowledges the gift 
ae eo calling Unferth widca#tne man (acc.); which Vogt seems to have 
over’ 
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BEOWULF AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG, edited by Fr. 
Klaeber. With Supplement. New York, D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1928. Pp. clxiv+446. 

This edition of Klaeber’s Beowulf differs from the edition 
of 1922 in that a supplement of 34 pages has been added “so 
as to bring the book in a measure up to date.”’ The editor’s 
cautious “in a measure” is abundantly justified; the publi- 
cations of 1928 and 1929 have already made the edition some- 
what behind the times again! But the addition of the Supple- 
ment was thoroughly worth while none the less. Indeed, its 
34 pages constitute in themselves a useful contribution to 
scholarship, for they give us a clear-headed survey of the work 
done in the Beowulfian field since Klaeber’s first edition was 
sent to the printer. The survey begins with a critical biblio- 
graphy (pp. 413-424). Then come notes on the text (425-436). 
This is followed by a “Note Concerning the Genesis of Beowulf” 
(437-440). Next is printed the text of the OHG Lay of Hilde- 
brand (441-443). Finally, we get a supplement to the glos- 
sary (444-446). 

The bibliographical supplement is full, but I have not found 
any reference to R. Much’s Widsith article in the Z/dA LXII 
(1925; it includes an etymology of the proper name Hoc, pp. 
133 f.; see Beowulf 1076) or to W. H. Vogt’s Stilgeschichte 
der eddischen Wissensdichtung, I, Der Kultredner (1927; of 
some importance for its discussion of the term pyle; see Beowulf 
1165). The notes on the text are valuable and ought to be 
studied carefully by every student of Beowulf. I will comment 
on a few of them. Vv. 82ff.: Klaeber seems to assume that the 
Danish capital was burned only once. Such an assumption 
strikes me as unreasonable; fires must have been frequent in 
the good old days of wooden buildings, and it is wholly prob- 
able that more than one hostile attack brought in its train a 
disastrous conflagration. V. 1084: Klaeber clings to the in- 
herently improbable notion that the wealaf here is different 
from the wealaf of v. 1098. It is much simpler and more plausible 
to identify the wealaf in each case with the Danes. Hence I 
cannot accept Klaeber’s in itself dubious rendering of forpringan 
as “‘rescue, defend, protect.” Vv. 2029 ff.: I cannot agree that 
there is any blending or confusion of expression in this passage. 
Oft by litotes means “always”; similarly, /yile hwile by litotes 
means “a considerable period of time.’”’ I therefore translate as 
follows (following Kock in the main): “It is always rare for the 
deadly spear to rest any great while after a national defeat, 
however good the bride.” V. 2766: hyde is probably a phonetic 
variant of hede, as Frysan is of Fresan. V. 3005: the actual 
reading here makes good sense and no emendation of the text 
is needed; see PMLA XLII 283 f.; Klaeber, though in general 
a conservative scholar, has a weakness for emending the text 
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(cf. 414, 445, 747, 1015, 1231 etc., etc.). The Note on the 
Genesis of Beowulf is admirable. Klaeber however makes the 
poet’s ‘‘very remarkable interest in matters Scandinavian”’ 
much too remarkable, I think, in view of the clear evidence 
that such interest was widely current in Old England from very 
early times. 
Kemp MALONE 

Johns Hopkins University 





GEOFFREY CHAUCERS KLEINERE DICHTUNGEN, nebst Einleitung, 
Lesarten, Ammerkungen und einem Wé6rterverzeichnis. 
Neu herausgegeben von John Koch. (Englische Textbiblio- 
thek, herausgegeben von Dr. Johannes Hoops). Carl Win- 
ter’s Universitaétsbunchhandlung. Heidelberg, 1928. 


Professor Koch’s long-delayed edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Foems comes as a welcome supplement to his edition of the 
Canterbury Tales published more than ten years ago. Ham- 
pered by the limitations of space unavoidably imposed upon 
his work, the editor has been unable to give us the full benefit 
of his extensive erudition. For this reason, those who use the 
book will wish to turn frequently to his substantial articles 
and reviews, in order to recover the bases in argument upon 
which rest the opinions here concisely expressed. 

The edition consists of an Introduction of 42 pages, a critical 
text furnished with notes both textual and interpretative, and a 
glossary which gives for each entry the phonetic value of the 
accented vowel. Under the term Minor Poems Koch includes 
all the accredited poems of Chaucer with the exception of the 
Canterbury Tales and Troilus and Cressida. The fragmentary 
Romance of the Rose he omits in accordance with the view 
which he has long entertained and ably defended that the 
Middle English translation has no place in the Chaucer canon. 
Also as unauthentic he excludes the Proverbs, the Balade of 
Complaynt, and Womanly Noblesse. To the other poems he 
gives an ordering in accordance with the chronology at 
which he has arrived. 

In his Introduction, after a brief description of his edition, 
the editor passes on to an outline statement of the established 
facts of Chaucer’s life, or in his own words, to “‘eine Ubersicht 
iiber die wichtigsten Ereignisse in seinem Leben, soweit noch 
erhaltene Urkunden dariiber Aufschluss geben.”’ In view of this 
explanation, one need not criticise Professor Koch’s omissions, 
many of which will occur to any student of Chaucer’s life. 
Two comments at this point might, however, be ventured. 
Koch’s rejection of Manly’s theory that Chaucer was at one 
time a student of law is phrased with rather too much emphasis; 
and his doubt whether Thomas Chaucer was a son of the poet 
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leads one to wonder whether he has given full weight to Profes- 
sor Ruud’s monograph, which was published in 1926 but of 
which one finds no mention here. 

In the following section on the Chronology of Chaucer’s 
Works, will be found a conveniently concise statement of the 
opinions of Professor Koch for which he has elsewhere presented 
carefully reasoned arguments. It will be noted that his views 
have undergone little change since the publication of his Chronol- 
ogy in 1890. We notice a disposition to place somewhat 
earlier the so-called Boethius-cycle of lyrics; that is, Former 
Age, Lak of Steadfastness, Gentilesse, Truth, and Fortune. 
He would now date these 1386-89 instead of 1393-99. In the 
state of mind precipitated by the political unrest of the time 
and by the death of his wife, Chaucer, Koch argues, might be 
supposed to have reverted to the teachings of his old master. 
A restatement of his chronology inevitably involved a restate- 
ment of the editor’s position on certain causes célébres of Chau- 
cerian scholarship. Here again one is impressed in the main 
by the editor’s fidelity to earlier theories. For example, he still 
maintains that the F-prologue of the Legend followed the 
Gg-version and that there existed a stanzaic Palemon before 
the composition of the Knight’s Tale. Professor Koch’s brief 
presentation of his case in the edition before us might profitably 
be supplemented by the article in the 55th volume of Englische 
Studien on “Alte Chaucer Probleme und Neue Lésungver- 
suche.”’ This is mentioned as a relatively recent and a decidedly 
able presentation of his position. Though the reviewer has 
long shared what might be called the orthodox American 
opinion,— if Professor Koch will concede us orthodoxy of a kind— 
he has not failed to be impressed by the arguments in the 
article just mentioned. The manner in which the author has 
brought the Anelida into the discussion might be particularly 
commended. Moreover, when it comes to a consideration of 
the allegory in the Prologue of the Legend, a question in- 
evitably involved in any attempt to determine its date, the 
reviewer is disposed to sympathise with Professor Koch’s 
protest against the excesses of scepticism in Chaucer scholar- 
ship. Certainly, as Koch maintains, the “merely conventional”’ 
argument has been overworked. For example in spite of the 
interesting parallels adduced by Sypherd, Koch might be cor- 
rect when he says, in commenting on the House of Fame that 
“der verlorene Liebesmuth, iiber die er in den einleitenden 
Versen seufzt, auf eigenem Erlebnis beruhe.’”” However un- 
certain the allegorical arguments, that which places the Italian 
poems after the first recorded Italian journey might have 
seemed secure; and Professor Koch, as all other scholars, has 
made free use of it. But even this contention must now reckon 
with the possibility that there was an Italian journey in 1368 
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and that Chaucer learned Italian before going to Italy. To 
quote Miss Rickert:—“This record [De tarita deliberanda. 
Treaty Roll for 47 Edward III], then, seems to strengthen the 
view that Chaucer did not learn Italian because he was sent 
to Italy, but was sent to Italy because he already knew Italian. 
This has an important bearing upon the accepted methods of 
dating the works that show an acquaintance with Italian 
literature.” 

For Professor Koch’s new text of the Minor Poems all 
students of Chaucer will be particularly grateful. While main- 
taining his active interest in every aspect of Chaucer scholar- 
ship, the editor has especially devoted himself to a conscientious 
and judicious study of the manuscripts. Of the Parlement of 
Foules he published a critical edition in 1904, the text of which 
seems here to be mainly reproduced. Certainly the present 
edition of the Minor Poems has the great advantage over all 
previous editions in giving us what is so far the most carefully 
considered text as well as the fullest diacritical means of ascer- 
taining the justification in the manuscripts for any particular 
reading. In this respect one cannot praise too highly the 
editor’s scrupulous procedure. Of the normalizing method 
which Skeat freely, if not irresponsibly, employed, he makes 
only sparing use. In consistently adopting such spellings as 
yit for yet, eny for any, swich for such, er for or, he has excel- 
lent philological authority; and he has shown good judgment 
in retaining orthographical features of the older manuscripts, 
while rejecting spellings that appear only in the later copies. 
Nor is any objection likely to be raised to his consistent doubling 
of long vowels. 

While necessarily agreeing with previous editors upon the 
basic text for most of the poems, Koch has in each case gone 
independently into the claims of the favored manuscript. 
The Globe editors were of course greatly indebted to Koch’s 
earlier investigations. In some instances, a fundamental 
difference in the point of departure may be recalled. In the 
case of the Parlement of Foules Koch still holds that Cambridge 
Gg is incomparably the best copy, in site of its omissions and 
dialectical coloring. As will be seen in Koch’s schema published 
some twenty-five years ago in the Archiv, Gg has the advantage 
not merely of being nearer the original but of being free from 
entangling alliances. Did the archetype of its group, as Professor 
Root long ago argued, contain the poet’s own emendations? 
Whereas the Globe Chaucer accepted a simple form of Koch’s 
schema, Skeat preferred the Oxford Fairfax, which he “chiefly 
corrected by Gg.” Nevertheless Skeat and the Globe not infre- 
quently agree against Koch. That is certainly not due to any 
superstitious veneration on the part of the latter for Gg. Indeed, 
in the Preface of his 1904 edition, he criticised Heath quite as 
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much for too close an adherence to Gg as for his departures from 
it for no obvious reason. Comparing the present text of the 
Parlement with that of the earlier edition, the reviewer has 
noted only one divergence, apart of course from the details of 
normalized orthography. He is disposed to take exception to the 
reading of line 29 which, rejected in the earlier editions, is 
accepted here:— 


This book of which I make of mencioun 
instead of 
This book of which I make mencioun. 


It is the reading not simply of Gg but of the archetype of its 
group and for that reason and conceivably on metrical grounds 
may be retained in spite of the redundant of. Nevertheless 
Koch’s own comment upon the line in Archiv (N. S. 12; p. 54) 
may be recalled:—“Of which I make of....ist wegen des 
doppelten of nicht méglich; die Weglassung des ersten of nach 
SE. und Tr. beraubt den Vers einer Silbe. Zulissig sind aber 
die Lesart von Cx.: the whiche I make of und die von Pp. und 
B. (It. whereof): of which I make mit gesprochenem e. Letzere 
scheint etwas besser verbiirgt als die von Cx.” The interesting 
reading of the earlier edition at lines 215-16, which departs 
from the basic text and also from Skeat and Globe, is here 
preserved. Instead of 


and with her wyle 
She couched hem after as they shuld serve— 


Koch reads, 
and with her file 
She touchede hem, after they shulde serve. (ll. 215-16.) 


The Legend of Good Women, too, presents notable textual 
difficulties which Profess.r Koch again has made the subject 
of special and thorough investigation. His stemma in this case 
as in that of the Parlement is complicated by the many lines 
of contamination. For the practic’: reason that Fairfax of the 
B-group in its formal aspects makes a better working text, 
Koch has here chosen it as his base, although the affiliations of 
Gg would by themselves give it the preference. One may con- 
sult his statement of the case in Anglia, N. S. 32; 68ff. In 
departing from his basic text, Koch has fallen back upon 
readings in which manuscripts of the C-group show more or 
less agreement. The significance at this point of Professor Amy’s 
criticism of Koch’s arrangement is that, if we should accept 
the earlier date for Gg and its direct descent from Chaucer’s 
own manuscript, we should feel freer to adopt its readings even 
when they do not agree with the other manuscripts in Koch’s 
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C-group; see J. E. G. Ph. XXI, No. 1, p. 107 ff. and Archiv, 
N. S. 11; 73 ff. Have we yet the careful evaluation of this 
manuscript as a whole for which Miss Hammond long ago made 
a plea? It is perhaps worth recalling that Professor Pollard in 
the Globe edition expressed regret that he had not taken Trinity 
instead of Fairfax as his starting point. However, in his final 
revision he systematically substituted the readings of the 
Trinity group, or of Gg, for those of the Fairfax where there 
was any possibility of doubt. 

The amount of space which can here be given to Professor 
Koch’s edition of the minor poems is not a fair measure of the 
value of his work. In its scrupulous scholarship and its thor- 
oughly sensible editing it is eloquent of the editor’s trained 
judgement and of his standards of scholarship. 

H. S. V. Jones 





MITTELNIEDERDEUTSCHES HANDWORTERBUCH. Herausgegeben 
von A. Lasch und C. Borchling. Erste Lieferung @ bis 
aitik, bearbeitet von A. Lasch. Hamburger Verlagsanstalt 
Karl Wachholtz. Hamburg, 1928. 

The Mittelniederdeutsches Handwérterbuch that Liibben 
began and Walther completed has been long out of print. This 
new dictionary, therefore, answers a much-felt need, and 
answers it in no ambiguous terms. To judge from this first 
instalment, the book will far surpass its predecessor in compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy. Of 75 words listed in the first three 
pages 36 do not occur in Liibben-Walther, and this ratio does 
not do justice to the work as a whole, it appears, since the 
publishers claim that the total number of words is from three 
to four times as large as in the previous Handwérterbuch. Still, 
many a word that Walther included is not found here, as the 
compilers have rejected all material that could not be classified 
as miedersdchsisch. Various diacritical marks elucidate the values 
of the Middle Low German spellings, which the user of Walther’s 
book was expected to explain for himself. The latter indicated 
primary vowel length, but left secondary length unmarked; 
the new dictionary differentiates between short and lengthened 
vowels. Words that were used within a limited area only, are 
marked as localisms, with special mention, if possible, of the 
place or district where they were in vogue. Umlaut is indi- 
cated throughout. Walther did not share Liibben’s disbelief 
in a Middle Low German umlaut that affected other back 
vowels besides a and 4, but since the book he edited was Liib- 
ben’s and not his, he respected the author’s opinion and left 
the i-mutation of o and w undesignated. He was the more 
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easily resigned to this course as he realized that at the time 
of his writing (1888) the study of the Middle Low German 
umlaut had not progressed sufficiently far to justify any editor 
in either assuming or denying its occurrence in each special 
case. The authors of the new Handwérterbuch, relying on the 
results of forty years of continued study of the problem, are 
not beset by the same scruple. In short, Miss Lasch and Mr. 
Borchling present the students of Middle Low German with 
an entirely new dictionary that supersedes the old. one of forty 
years ago. They have taken good care, however, that the 
book which replaces their predecessor’s work should piously 
perpetuate his name. It is fittingly dedicated to the memory 
of Christoph Walther. 

A Handwérterbuch is tantalizing reading. It displays the 
rich variety of the | age but denies you the testing of its 
definitions, which to the lover of words is a tasting of the 
linguistic feast. No quotations are given that could exemplify 
the use of each word in all its meanings. Lack of space techno 
the inclusion of all illustrative matter. Twenty of these instal- 
ments will constitute a heavy quarto volume, for which, as far 
as size is concerned, the name handbook would seem to be a 
euphemism. But it would be ungracious to find fault with a 
great gift because it is not greater. Besides, the tantalized 
reader can get some satisfaction after all. He can always write 
to the editors and get all information that he wants from the 
rich archives of the dictionary at Hamburg. 

A. J. BARNoUW 


Columbia University. 





La CHANSON DES NIBELUNGEN, ETUDE sUR LA COMPOSITION 
ET LA FORMATION DU PoEME EPIQUE. Par Ernest Tonnelat. 
Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de |’Université de 
Strasbourg. Fascicule 30. Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, N. Y., 1926. Price $4.05. 


Pp. 396. 

While in Germany, since the beginning of this century, much 
has been published on the subject of the Nibelungen, in France 
nothing of consequence has appeared since M. Lichtenberger’s 
Le poéme et la légende des Nibelungen in 1891. M. Tonnelat’s 
book is primarily intended for French students and hence does 
not presuppose an overgreat familiarity with the subject on 
the part of the reader. Hence the lengthy and detailed pre- 
sentation of the content of the Nibelungenlied in the first part 
of the volume, which in Germany would seem superfluous. But 
even for the reader familiar with the subject this presentation 
has its charm and much of it is called for to bring out the 
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author’s point of view and to make us appreciate the genius of 
the unknown German poet who gave the story its final form. 
Unlike the well-known study of Heusler the book of the French 
savant does not aim to give us an insight into the genesis of 
the poem, much less of the legend. It aims to understand and 
appreciate the poem as a product of the thirteenth century, the 
work of a poet of consummate ability who shaped the material 
at his disposal with conscious artistry and skill and knew pre- 
cisely how to attain his ends. It is this poet that gave the story 
the balance, symmetry and coherence that we admire today, 
smoothing out inconsistencies as much as possible, adding new 
matter at his discretion, and supplying a new motivation when- 
ever it suited his purpose. The author has no sympathy with 
the romantic theory which regards the Nibelungenlied as a sort 
of collective product of the national genius, a theory which he 
believes still in vogue among German scholars. Adherents of 
this theory of course are bound to lay great stress on the genesis 
and development of the poem thru successive stages to its pre- 
sent form. M. Tonnelat regards this as conceding too much to 
an outworn romantic creed. To him the poet’s personality is the 
chief interest and this gives the book its character and form. 
Just as Goethe’s genius transformed the crude Puppenspiel of 
Faust into a dramatic masterpiece, so the author of the Lied 
created out of the Nibelungen material his wonderful poem. The 
hypothesis that postulates intermediaries becomes superfluous. 

And yet a study of the sources cannot be dispensed with. 
Even M. Tonnelat concedes that the poet had older material at 
hand. But this material was shaped with true poetic power and 
insight. The elevation of Krieimhild to the chief place in the 
story was the conscious act of a great poet and involved many 
and profound deviations from the older versionsas we know them 
from Eddic poems and Thidrekssaga. Thus both Briinhild and 
Etzel are relegated to subordinate places and their characters 
are considerably altered. At the same time the two disparate 
legends of Siegfried and the Nibelungs are now firmly knit to- 
gether and the poem gains much in unity. The poet works accord 
ing to a plan carefully thought out as is evidenced by the nice 
balance between the two parts of the story. The story of Sieg- 
fried’s youth and courtship leads up to that of his death, which 
in turn leads to Kriemhild’s vengeance, the accomplishment of 
which gives the poem its tragic close. 

M. Tonnelat, in the second part shows himself perfectly 
familiar with the sources of the legend. Comparisons between 
the unknown German poet and the authors of the Eddic version 
or of the Thidrekssaga almost invariably redound to the advan- 
tage of the former. Yet even with the best of will a critic must 
admit there are grave inconsistencies and defects. But M. Ton- 
nelat finds that most of these pertain to matters that do not have 
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a decisive influence on the action,—Siegfried’s blustering début 
at Worms is cited as a case in point. 

If the German poet uses ancient motifs he does not do so 
thoughtlessly, but as a rule gives them a new significance. 
Briinhild is hostile to Siegfried, but not for reasons connected 
with a former meeting as in the Edda. She has no ill will towards 
Siegfried at the wedding with Gunther. Her wrath is aroused 
much later by the insult offered to her by Kriemhild. Similarly 
the Eddic motif of greed for the treasure which causes the Nib- 
lungs to hide it appears quite transformed when Hagen snatches 
the gold for reasons of state. Anyway greed does not prompt his 
action. An ancient trait is kept, although no longer essential to 
the story, but it is ennobled by the author of the Lied. 

And so a strong case is made out for the genius of the un- 
known poet who out of discordant older material shaped the 
Nibelungenlied as we know it. Comparatively little is presented 
that was not well known to Germanic scholars before. M. Ton- 
nelat does not pretend to break new ground,—that in the case 
of the Nibelungen is not possible. But sometimes a view or inter- 
pretation is offered that is new, not always convincingly by any 
means. Thus the polemic against the conclusions drawn from 
Saxo’s well-known story of the minstrel, who, in order to warn 
the unsuspecting Kanute, sang before him of Grimhild’s noto- 
rious treason against her brothers, does not lead anywhere. It 
certainly does not settle the date when this new réle was assigned 
to Kriemhild. It may not have been just the year 1131 to which 
Saxo assigns the event. But assuredly the story proves that, 
when Saxo wrote, the German version was already current,— 
and that puts its composition into the twelfth century, which, 
after all, is the main point. Otherwise controversy does not occu- 
py a large space in the book. Its incontestable merit lies in the 
clear and ample way the subject is presented. Its purpose to 
make the subject more familiar to French readers will surely be 
fulfilled. But it should prove also very stimulating to Germanic 
scholars outside of France. 

ArTuor F. J. Remy 
Columbia University 





Lis JACOBSEN: Svenskeveldets Fald. Studier til Danmarks 
Oldhistorie i filologisk or runologisk Lys. Levin og Munkga- 
ards Forlag. Kgbenhavn, 1929. Pp. 158+ Plancher I-XVI. 

Lis JACOBSEN: Wimmer’s Farmer-Stones. 1926. Reprint from 
Acta Philologica Scandinavica, I, 207-243. 

The immediate occasion for undertaking these investiga- 
tions by the former joint editor of the Acta was the appearance 
late in 1925 of Vol. I of Prof. Erik Arup’s large History of Den- 
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mark (Danmarks Historie), in which he used certain runic in- 
scriptions as sources for his account of Danish culture in the 
Viking Age. Building exclusively on Wimmer’s readings and 
Wimmer’s interpretation of the inscriptions in question he drew 
far-reaching conclusions; the monuments, in his opinion, speak 
but little of warlike deeds, but say much of agriculture and per- 
sonal matters (hence they differentiate themselves distinctly 
from those of Norway and Sweden) And the rune-carvers’ 
glorification of the skill of the Danish agriculturist showed, 
thought the historian, that there had been a great agricultural 
advance in Denmark in the Viking Age. But it was this fact that 
Dr. Jacobsen doubted; and so she undertook a reexamination 
of the inscriptions on which this theory was founded. Dr. Jacob- 
sen is an exceedingly capable runologist and philologist, and the 
methods for studying runic inscriptions are far better today 
than they were in 1875-1905, the period during which Wimmer’s 
great and monumental! work was published. The means employed 
make possible much more trustworthy readings; indeed it would 
seem that much that formerly could be made out only in part, 
or not at all, can now often be read with aimost absolute assu- 
rance that the reading is correct. Furthermore, the science of 
Philology and that of Archaeology have made great strides 
since 1905. The first results of Dr. J’s studies were published 
in the second of the works named above; and they are nothing 
less than that parts of the four inscriptions on which Arup based 
his far-reaching theory had been falsely reconstructed and 
wrongly interpreted, and that the words for ‘plowed’ (arpi) and 
‘sowed’ (sabi), and the word Jandmann, acc., in the sense of ‘agri- 
culturest” do not occur in any of the stones, but they speak of 
quite different things (the words here cited are from the Sénder 
Vinge Stone Wimmer’s Danmarks Runeminder. I, Nr. 49; they 
are shown to be sari, ,wounded,’ sei, ‘practiced sorcery’, and 
landmann in the sense: ‘countryman, native of a country’). The 
other inscriptions here examined, and of which the Wimmer read- 
ings are seen to be erroneous, are the Skivum Stone, DRM, II, Nr. 
3; the Lundegaard Stone, DRM, IV, 37; and the Krageholm 
Stone, DRM, IV, 4. 

Wimmer’s interpretation of the Sénder Vinge Stone appears 
in Vol II, pp. 224-234. As one turns to this, and follows Wim- 
mer’s arguement from beginning to end one feels in several 
places that the eminent runologist fails to present the evidence 
necessary for the link he is forging in the chain of evidence upon 
which the final conclusion is based, and on which the inter- 
pretation of the inscription as a whole is built up. But if one 
would wish to satisfy oneself upon this one would have to have 
access to the original drawings by Magnus Petersen, Wim- 
mer’s own rubbings, and these retouched, earlier and later 
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photographs and reconstructions, and the impressions taken 
more recently by the use of up-to-date methods. And this is 
precisely what Dr. J. has done; and at all points where such 
evidence is significant these documents and materials are sub- 
mitted. In the earlier study there are 12 figures, and many 
quotations showing the steps by which Wimmer’s final readings 
were arrived at. The larger study is similarly supplied with the 
necessary evidence, including also fifteen full-page plates of un- 
usual excellence (plates V, VI, XII, and XIII, as fine examples 
of archaeological photography as I have ever seen). 

The first part of Svenskeveldets Fald, entitled ‘Gorm og 
Gnupa’, is an investigation into a purely historical problem that 
has often been dealt with, but without taking sufficiently into 
account the philological evidence. The author examines all 
evidence, the historical records, the Vedels pang and Gottorp rune- 
stones, Adam of Bremen’s narrative, and a passage in the larger 
Olaf Tryggvasson saga, which it is held by the author to go back 
to the Xth century. In the conclusion, the manner of the found- 
ing of Swedish rule in a part of southern Denmark in the Xth 
c., and the manner of its collapse, and other problems connected 
with that, are modified in several respects, e. g., both King Gnupa 
and King Silfraskalli are historical characters, new light is 
thrown on King Gorm; and the author holds that in regard to the 
last, the Norwegian-Icelandic saga account is based on reality, 
and is not a fabrication. The second part of the book gives the 
results of a reexamination of the Sedinge Rune-stone, the read- 
ing of which (based on new materials and methods) differs in 
fundamental points from the Wimmer reading. 

Finally in the ‘Forord’ there is given an account of the new 
methods of securing reliable impressions of the rune-stones. All 
students will welcome the progress that has been made in recent 
years in the manner of studying runic inscriptions, But the sad 
thing is that apparently such a large part of the handsome and 
monumental four volume folio edition of the inscriptions of 
Denmark by Wimmer is already antiquated; and yet it was 
as recently as 1908 that the publication was completed. The 
studies begun by Dr. Jacobsen are being continued (assisted 
by Erik Moltke); some of them are announded as ready for 
publication, and indeed are already in press. When the work of 
revision is completed it is the intention to publish all the Danish 
runic monuments with the inscriptions, photographs, biblio- 
graphy, and transcriptions of the texts. Dr. Jacobsen pays due 
homage to Wimmer and the signicance of his life-work (the 
study and editing of the rune-stones of Denmark). If we are to 
have a definitive edition now, as seems likely, it will be due in no 
small part to what Wimmer achieved. 

GrorGE T. Flom 
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SCHALLANALYTISCHE VERSUCHE. EINE EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE 
SCHALLANALYSE. Von Gunther Ipsen und Fritz Karg. Carl 
Winters Universititsbuchhandlung. Heidelberg, 1928. 
Pp. XI, 319. 


The method of ‘Schallanalyse’ (sound analysis) as originated 
and developed by Sievers could not well escape attention owing 
to the 2 ay ape held by its author in the field of linguistic en- 
deavor.' But it was difficult for the widely scattered company 
of linguists and philologists to obtain a practical grasp of its 
method and an assurrance of the validity of the results obtained 
by its originator. Urged on by the suggestion of Streitberg that 
systematic experiments should be undertaken by outsiders that 
would put to the test the efficiency of ‘Schallanalyse’ Dr. Ipsen 
and Dr. Karg in association with Streitberg and others under- 
took such experiments, which they have now published in a form 
that presents ‘Schallanalyse’ or certain aspects of it so as to make 
its practice possible to a wider circle of students. 

The book opens with a dedication to Sievers stressing his 
unrivalled self-training and refinement in hearing and repro- 
ducing of sounds. The authors acknowledge without reserve 
that any excellence their work may possess is to be attributed 
to his method, that partial failure here and there may be due to 
their limitations, and that further progress may well reward 
continued effort. The reviewer having enjoyed the generous 
direction and instruction of Sievers during a somewhat pro- 
longed period of personal contact is fully able to sustain Ipsen 
and Karg in their estimate of his unique qualifications. 

The associated investigators proceeded as follows. After 
preliminary experiments lasting nearly a year, which gave many 
encouraging results, they were ready for final tests. These 
tests (‘Versuche’) took place between November 1924 and July 
1925, in four series. Series 1 concerned questions of author- 
ship, series 2 concerned detection of insertions into a text, series 
3 concerned detection of omissions from a text, while series 
4 concerned a complete analysis of texts variously altered. 
A report of these tests is contained under the heading ‘Bericht’, 
pp. 1-50. The setting of the task, the solution, and the discus- 
sion of the solution were assigned to different persons or groups 
of persons. The participants were: Ipsen, Karg, Streitberg, 
W. Porzig, E. Karg-Gasterstaedt, occasionally also W. Stueben 
and L. Stueben-Barth. Texts were changed in such a way that 
the interference could not be detected by the ordinary philolo- 
gical methods. Porzig displayed great skill in preparing tasks 
of this type. 


1 Sievers has given a presentation of his ‘Schallanalyse’ in Ziele und Wege 
der Schallanalyse, 1924. Heidelberg, Winter. Pp. 47. This a it from 
Stand und Aujgaben der Sprachwissenschaft. Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Streitberg. 
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In a second chapter entitled ‘Proben’ (pp. 51-232) the authors 
present well elaborated specimens of their method of analysis. 
In some cases these ‘Proben’ are elaborations for purposes 
of instruction of analyses already reported under ‘Berichte’: 
‘Proben’ 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, under ‘Berichte’ series 2, ‘Proben’ 6, 7, 
8, 9, under series 4, ‘Probe’ 10 under series 1. It will be noticed 
that series 3 and series 1 (with one exception) are not represen- 
ted among the ‘Proben’. The investigators though scoring 
many correct hits here were not quite satisfied with the results 
obtained at the first try. Ultimately however they succeeded 
in solving the difficulties with great success as shown in the 
later ‘Proben’. 

The ‘Erlaiuterungen’ (explanations), pp. 235-299 are by 
Ipsen. They are in part supposed to serve as an introduction 
to ‘Schallanalyse’. They reveal command of the subject in a 
high degree but are charged with the mood of thought of the 
German Idealistic School of Philosophy and expressed in its 
terminology so that many readers will find it difficult to benefit 
by them. By contrast Karg’s method of treatment in other 
sections will be found much easier to follow. 

The book closes with a ‘Literaturverzeichnis’ (pp. 303-319) 
which gives the main literature on the subject of ‘Schallana- 
lyse’ including a somewhat broad background. The principal 
works of Sievers dealing with the subject are naturally the back- 
bone of the list. 

It is impossible in the limited space of a review to give even 
a summary exposition of all that pertains to ‘Schallanalyse’ 
as developed in the main by Sievers, such as for instance: 
the Personal Curves, the Normal and Reversing Voice (‘Umlege- 
stimme’), the ‘Taktfillkurven’, Rising and Falling Intonation, 
the various Types and Subtypes of Voice Production as control- 
led by arms, hands, and fingers, or better by the Optic Signals de- 
vised by Sievers, and the Curves by which the hands move the 
Signals. We might call attention however to the importance 
Sievers and his school attach to Free and Disturbed Reproduc- 
tion by the voice (‘Gehemmte Reproduktion’, ‘Hemmung’). 
These phenomena of Disturbance, called by them ‘Stérungen’ 
are constantly employed by our investigators as criteria. To any 
one attuned to ‘Schallanalyse’ these Disturbances make them- 
selves distinctly felt, at times with great violence. 

The investigators do not seem to have employed the Optic 
Signals of Sievers. These are little figures of metal (brass) 
of various forms which are sometimes employed in a stationary 
position and sometimes moved in appropriate curves (Signal 
Curves) automatically moulding speech in the direction of the 
various types of voice. A remark of Ipsen (p. 279) that Sievers 
has opened up observation of the various types of the voice by 
his Signal Curves is ambiguous as he does not specifically 
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refer to the Signals in a stationary position. The investigators, 
especially Karg, employ circular, elliptical and similar curves to 
accompany poetry and formal prose discourse and these seem to 
be reasonably correct in their effect asdeviation from them brings 
on marked Disturbance of the voice. Whether they answer the 
strict requirements of Sievers as to Free Voice Production, about 
this the reviewer would not care to commit himself at present. 

Whether the investigators approve of the ‘Taktfillkurven’ 
in their latest development as described in Ziele und Wege 
is not quite clear from a few casual references. These ‘Takt- 
fiillkurven’ constitute an interesting development in the direc- 
tion of substituting for the traditional a more natural method of 
beating time in music, and poetry as well. 

The Personal Curves were discovered by Dr. G. Becking, 
now Professor in Erlangen, while working in conjunction with 
Sievers on problems of rhythm and melody. They are produced 
by movement of the right hand and arm. According to Sievers 
the Personal Curve of an individual remains unchanged through- 
out life. It is therefore a most valuable criterion for deciding 
questions of authorship. The possible curves are indefinite in 
number but they can all be classified under three classes. The 
reviewer sees no reason to depart from the interpretation as given 
by Sievers. The investigators seem to have had some difficulty 
in reference to the Personal Curve of four selections taken 
from Hegel (p. 18). The reviewer has found in all samples of 
Hegel he has tested only one curve of type 1. As the questions 
arising in connection with the Personal Curve may be regarded 
as not finally settled, a reference to Ipsen’s discussion may be in 
place. It might also be mentioned in this connection that the 
reviewer cannot discover in the selections from Nietzsche any 
other curve but no. 1. while Ipsen posits curve 3, possibly owing 
to a different conception of the nature of the curves. 

As to the other aspects of ‘Schallanalyse’ it may be said that 
the investigators avail themselves of them whenever it seems 
convenient. The question of Rising and Falling Intonation does 
not, for good reasons, play as important a part with them as it 
does in much of the recent work of Sievers, in which the sur- 
prising influence of intonation of sound development is shown. 
The question however of dynamics, rhythm and melody becomes 
of primary importance with them. In a certain sense their final 
and most successful efforts took as a starting point Sievers’ 
investigations on rhythm and melody as collected in his Rhyth- 
misch-melodische Studien, Heidelberg, Winter, 1912. They are 
characterized by Ipsen-Karg (p. 48) as follows: ‘The Rhyth- 
misch-melodischen Studien demonstrate by select examples that 
law and necessity exist in the structure of human speech where 
one had assumed arbitrary choice. There are constantly recur- 
ring similar sound forms for the introduction and conclusion of 
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sentences, regular sequences of rhythmic incisions, and a regular 
distribution of dynamic and melodic high points in a context, 
&c.”’ Theauthors feel that in following out these ideas they have 
advanced from treating ‘Schallanalyse’ asa handmaid of philology 
to an investigation of ‘Schallanalyse’ itself. As proof of their suc- 
' cess they point with justifiable pride to two selections from Nietz- 
sche (Probe 6, pp. 122 ff.; Probe 7, pp. 130ff.) and one from Tacitus 
(Probe 10, pp. 185 ff.). In this praise should be included Karg’s 
analysis of ten specimens of the Dutch poet Vondel (Probe 10, 
pp. 185 ff.). It is to be regretted that these specimens with their 
old-fashioned language and spelling will discourage many from 
following Karg’s excellent analysis; this in spite of the fact that 
‘Schallanalyse’ is to a large extent independent of a recognition 
of the exact meaning. Tacitus and Vondel were chosen to prove 
that texts from dead and foreign languages are perfectly amena- 
bel to analysis. While in their earlier attempts at determining 
omissions—Proben 6, 7, and 8 all had omissions of various cha- 
racter and length—they suffered from a distinct feeling of dis- 
couragement? they now discard the criterion of mere instinctive 
feeling in matters of sound tests for more systematic methods. 
The new tests proved that omissions can indeed be discovered 
at least in texts of high stylistic excellence. (Slovenly and mean- 
ingless effusions are not proper subjects for Schallanalyse; cf. 
p. 46.). The whole text in each case was divisible into great 
rhythmic groups, which again allowed of further subdivision. 
In the two specimens of Nietzsche the same distribution was 
observable as to dynamics, melody, tension (‘Spannung’), 
time &c. The whole chapter of Tacitus is from the point of 
view of ‘Schallanalyse’ one period. What seems a great variety 
proves to be no arbitrary agglomeration but strict order. After 
the intact portions of the text had yielded to analysis the zones 
of Disturbance could be determined, the extent and sound cha- 
racter of the omissions stated. By their systematic proceeding 
the authors claim justly to have solved the difficulty as to how 
to discover omissions, in the face of which they were at first 
helpless. The reviewer was the more convinced of the exactness 
of their method when he discovered on page 85 a minute record 
of his type of speech, when speaking German, and when further- 
more it was discovered that the speaker belonged to the very 
environment in which the reviewer had acquired his German. 


? Their discouragement was largely due to the occurrence of the form 
“sonnenentronner” in a poem by Miinchhausen (p. 43) which suggested a 
Disturbance in the text. The question arises whether in the case of such a ca- 
cophonous form, the worst in a series of rather forced rhymes, the ordinary 
conditions of ‘Schallanalyse’ are to be expected. The reviewer at least must 
confess that he cannot get past this word without Disturbance and that he 
has to readjust his voice for what follows. If this is correct it would not interfere 
in the least with the efficiency of ‘Schallanalyse,’ as the special cause for the 
Disturbance would lie on the surface. 
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Likewise the analysis of a text by Dilthey (died 1911), whom the 
authors could hardly have known for reasons of chronology, 
agrees minutely with his habits of speech: a voice of high pitch 
but free from screeching, and the high pitch sustained on the 
syllable after the leading tones (‘Leitténe’). (The authors do 
not mention that Dilthey had a decided lisp, which together 
with his high voice in moments of pathos produced a suggestion 
of charlatanry which in reality was quite foreign to his sterling 
nature. But such physical defects, if I interpret a casual remark 
of Sievers correctly, lie somewhat outside of the domain of 
‘Schallanalyse’, which rather reflects the ideal intention of the 
speaker). 

As it is impossible of course to give a detailed account of the 
painstaking work done by the authors mention of a few more 
points of interest must suffice. On p. 39f. there is a reference to 
the fact that Disturbances affect the whole region where they 
occur and that the investigator must approach the Disturbance 
both progressively and regressively to locate the exact spot of 
the trouble. If the reviewer may judge by his own experience 
this is one of the main difficulties the worker in ‘Schallanalyse’ 
must learn to surmount. Under the heading ‘Die vierte Reihe’ 
(pp. 45-50) is given a final formulation of the methods by which 
the investigators reached the highest level they were capable of 
attaining at the time. On p. 55 ff. there is a treatment of mono- 
podic and dipodic verse, on p. 63.f.a treatment of the Normal and 
Reversing Voice (Umlegestimme’). In this connection the 
reviewer would ask tentatively: Is not Strophe, 1, v. 4-7 of 
Schiller’s Eleusinisches Fest (p. 63) in ‘Umlegestimme’ against 
the statement at the bottom of page 64? On p. 106 a discussion 
of the partial assimilation of quotations from Hegel into a text 
of Dilthey is highly instructive. Like the investigators the re- 
viewer felt the strong incision in line 7 ‘Ausserhalb etc’ and 
marked a changed Personal Curve, which turned out to be that 
of Hegel. On p. 114 f. are to be found interesting remarks on 
‘Grosswiderstand’ and ‘Kleinwiderstand’ (Great and Slight 
Resistance) in passing from text to intercalation or vice versa, 
one of the most important factors in the practice of ‘Schallana- 
lyse’. : 

It is hardly necessary in summing up to state explicitly 
that Ipsen and Karg and their collaborators have rendered an 
excellent service to all those that desire to enter upon the study 
‘Schallanalyse’, or that have already done so and desire to per- 
fect themselves, and that they have even devised a method 
largely their own to reveal the ways of organized speech and to 
detect corruptions of the same. 


FREDERICK H. WILKENS 
New York University 
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JACOB UND SEINE ZWOLF SOHNE. EIN EVANGELISCHES SCHUL- 
SPIEL AUS STEYR. Von Thomas Brunner, 1566. Herausge- 
geben von Robert Stumpfl. (Neudrucke deutscher Litera- 
turwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahrhunderts, Nr. 258-260) 
3 M. Halle, 1928. 

Thomas Brunner, the author of this play, was, from 1558 to 
his death in 1571, head of the Latin School in Steyr. The editor, 
Dr. Stumpfl, has painstakingly gathered from the Steyr records 
the scant data about Brunner’s life. These show his gentle nature 
and simple piety, his devotion to his work and his constant 
but not very energetic struggle with poverty and debt. Each 
year at Shrovetide he gave with his pupils a public performance 
of a Bible play, and it was for this purpose that he wrote his 
Jacob. His two other Bible plays, Tobiah and Isaac and Rebecca 
seem not to have been written or used as schoool plays. 

The spirit in which Brunner wrote his plays is suggested by 
his words about the Protestant Bible drama in the preface to 
his Jacob. After mentioning the hymns based upon the Bible 
he says: “Zu diesem/sein auch die schénsten/und fiirnemsten 
Biblische Historien/in artliche Comedien und Tragedien verfas- 
set/darinnen die wunderlichen Wercke und thaten Gottes/die er 
von anfang in seiner Kirchen/geiibet und bewiesen/mit jren 
lebendigen und natiirlichen Farben/entworffen und abgemalet/ 
den gemeinen Leyen/sonderlich der lieben Christlichen jugent/ 
gleich als in einem Spiegel fiir die augen gestellet werden.” 
The words “mit jren lebendigen und natiirlichen Farben/ent- 
worffen und abgemalet”’ describe his simple but good dramatiza- 
tion of the Bible narrative of Jacob. Dr. Stumpfl rightly de- 
fends the play against some unfavorable criticism that it has 
received. 

The thirty-seven pages of introduction treat briefly but 
excellently of sixteenth-century Steyr and its school drama, 
and of Brunner’s life and plays, including an attempt to re- 
construct his stage. The introduction is taken in part from a 
more comprehensive study of the Protestant drama in Steyr in 
the sixteenth century which was submitted to the University of 
Vienna in 1926 as a doctoral dissertation. German scholars have 
in the last decade given much attention to the study of the 
theater and the stage, to Theaterwissenschaft, and the stage of 
the sixteenth century, especially that of Hans Sachs, has been 
the center of a lively controversy. Dr. Stumpfl has in several 
studies and reviews contributed to our knowledge of the early 
South German stage, and this part of his introduction is thus 
of particular interest. 

The stage for Jacob, according to the editor, was mediaeval 
in type, a Simultanbiihne, on which the various scenes lay side 
by side on a stage of some breadth but not necessarily of much 
depth. Some scenes were built up house-like to show interiors. 
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One stage direction calls specifically for the closing of Joseph’s 
house on one occasion by a cugtain. Although stage recon- 
struction is a ticklish matter and the editor, for the sake of 
brevity, had to state his conclusions rather dogmatically, they 
seem in general sound. One matter of detail however seems very 
questionable. From the repeated mention of the ‘Rosz und 
Wagn’ which Pharaoh bids Joseph give his brothers the infer- 
ence is drawn: “‘Man verfiigte offenbar iiber ein bewegliches Re- 
quisit.’”’ That the wagon should be mentioned is to be expected, 
as it is in the Bible account. But if its being mentioned several 
times warrants any inference, it would seem perhaps more na- 
turally to be that this slight oral emphasis was given just be- 
cause the wagon was not represented on the stage. We know 
that much of the stage decoration of the sixteenth century was 
‘gesprochene Dekoration.’ 

In this reprint and its introduction Dr. Stumpfi has given 
us a welcome addition to the literature of the sixteenth century 
school drama. 

NEIL C. BRooKS 
University of Illinois 





THE PuysiIcAL CONDITIONS OF THE ELIZABETHAN PUBLIC 
PLayHouse. By William J. Lawrence. Harvard University 
Press, 1927. 8 vo. pp. viii+129. 


Mr. Lawrence has made the physical conditions of the 
Elizabethan playhouse his almost uninterrupted study for 
more than a quarter of a century. Through his two former 
volumes on the subject, entitled The Elizabethan Playhouse, 
Series I and II, and through a score of articles he has done much 
to clear the field; and his services to scholars will always be 
gratefully recognized. In the present volume he attempts to 
give a more or less popular summary of what is actually known 
about the theatre of Shakespeare’s time, and to supplement this, 
when knowledge fails, with hypotheses based on his prolonged 
investigations. Originating as a series of lectures delivered be- 
fore undergraduates at Harvard and Radcliffe, the book is writ- 
ten in a sprightly style, with clarity and sustained interest. 
As the best general discussion of the subject, it may with profit 
be placed in the hands of college students, and recommended to 
the non-technical reader. 

Having thus indicated the fundamental excellence of the 
volume, I may, without wasting time on further praise, address 
myself to the less pleasant task of fault-finding. As might be 
expected in a work based on semi-popular lectures, there are 
occasional lapses in accuracy, and numerous statements that 
are too sweeping in nature. The critical reader will discover 
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these for himself. In this brief review I shall merely point out 
what I regard as the two most serious defects in the author’s 
conception of the Elizabethan stage. 

The most original, and perhaps the most starting, sugges- 
tion advanced by Mr. Lawrence is that the permanent back of 
the lower inner-stage was a realistic representation of a city 
wall, with a large double-leaved “city gate’ in the center: 
“It seems to me,” he writes, “not improbable that the leaves 
of the gate formed a permanent background of the rear stage, and 
that in one of them was a door, through which, when the scene 
represented something otherwise than the outside of the city 
walls, the characters came in and went out.’’ Later he is forced 
to place in this remarkable city gate, in additon to the “house 
door” already mentioned, a house window: ‘The rear stage had 
a window for theatrical purposes at its back. Many situations 
in old plays point to the existence of this window. Yet, on first 
thoughts, the presence of such a feature in a city gate seems more 
than a trifling incongruous.”” With all due respect to a scholar 
whom I admire, I am forced to regard this conception of the 
rear stage as absolutely untenable. When soldiers and the like 
appeared “‘on the city walls,” they came out on what was called 
the “‘tarras,” a projection extending beyond the front of the 
upper stage; this would place Mr. Lawrence’s city wall some 
twelve feet back of where the soldiers actually stood. But I 
need not refute an hypothesis which, I am sure, its author will 
abandon upon maturer thought. 

The next most serious misconception held by Mr. Lawrence, 
I believe, concerns the stage “heavens.” On this subject he and 
I have before locked horns. After stating that “for some years 
past Professor Joseph Quincy Adams and I have vigorously 
disputed the point,” he adds: ‘Honors now are easy, for, as 
as it happens, both were right and both were wrong.” I am 
quite ready to grant that I was right; yet, in sadness, I must 
maintain that Mr. Lawrence was, and still is, wrong, for his dis- 
cussion shows that he utterly fails to understand the structure 
and arrangement of the “‘heavens.”’ His lack of a clear notion of 
this very important part of the stage leads to much confusion 
both in his exposition of the topic and in his strictures on others, 
particularly the present writer. He declares (p. 105): ‘‘The 
shadow, cover, or heavens (all three contemporary convertible 
terms) was a thatched or tiled half-roof, extending slantwise 
from the garret floor [i. e. from the base of the “huts” shown in 
map-views of the Bankside theatres rising bove the stage], 
and covering at least one-half of the stage.’ In other words, 
Mr. Lawrence, as several other passages also show, conceives 
of the players’ “heavens” as consisting merely of this shallow, 
slanting half-roof of thatch or tile, extending forward from the 
floor of the “garret” (“huts”), and designed primarily to pro- 
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tect the actors, unbrella-like, from the sun and rain. Further, he 
conceives of the “‘huts”’ as placed, not over a portion of the outer 
stage, but over only the encircling roof (hence his description 
of them as the “garret’’ of the tiring-house). Now I maintain 
that the “huts’’ were mainly, if not indeed entirely, inside the 
encircling roof of the theatre and hence projected over a consi- 
rable portion of the outer stage (for ocular proof, see the many 
contemporary representations of the playhouses), and that these 
“huts,”’ rather than the slanting half-roof, constituted the “hea- 
vens”’ proper, while both the “huts” and the slanting half-roof 
formed together a “shadow”’ for the stage. Only from important 
structures like the “huts’’ could gods and goddesses, sometimes 
separately, and nearly always in large ‘‘clouds” or‘‘ thrones” or 
“‘chariots,’”’ be made to “descend from the heavens’”’ to the lower 
stage, and then, by means of “creaking’”’ windlasses, be drawn 
up again to disappear through “the marble pavement.” There 
must have been in the “heavens” elaborate machines—more 
elaborate than could have been accommodated in a shallow 
“slanting half-roof’—and several large trap doors, in order 
to accomplish some of the very spectacular “descents” and “as- 
cents.” The evidence cited by Mr. Lawrence himself on pages 
111-12 ought to be adequate to convince him of the truth of my 
contention; yet, even after quoting this evidence, he shows that 
he has failed to grasp a clear conception of the overhead struc- 
ture of the stage. And hence, in strange confusion, he writes: 
“The garret ... was the heavens from which divinities des- 
cended”’—although formerly he had declared that the “‘heavens”’ 
was the half-roof extending forward from the floor of the 
garret! That he entirely fails to understand the. arrange- 
ment of the “‘huts” and attached half-roof is further shown va 
his comment: ‘‘To my mind, the only real difficulty presented 
by the problem of reconstruction is to determine exactly where 
the gods were let down. Clear space near the tiring-house was 
lacking; we have to reckon with the obstruction of the shadow.”’ 
(Note that he now clearly distinguishes between the “‘garret as 
heavens”’ and the “shadow,” though earlier he had declared that 
“*heavens” and “‘shadow”’ were “‘convertible terms.’”’) And the 
best solution he can find for the descent of gods is a crane: “I 
think, on the whole, that Mr. A. Forestier, in making his indi- 
vidual plan for the same house [the Fortune playhouse], was 
nearer the mark in indicating the use of a windlass, for a windlass 
implies a crane. Here, unfortunately, the Swan drawing gives us 
no help; for, so far from showing a crane, its garret has no aper- 
ture out of which the throne could have swung.”’ I, for one, can 
not imagine the descent and ascent in Cymbeline as thus man- 
aged, with “Jupiter, sitting upon an eagle,’ swung by a crane 
through a window in the “hut” out over the “‘sloping half-roof”’ 
and so down to the stage—in the fashion of a modern steel- 
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worker on a sky-scraper. And if the King of Gods were drawn 
back into the garret hut through a window-like aperture, what 
about the line: “The marble pavement closes; he is enter’d his 
radiant roof’? Surely no swinging crane is needed if one con- 
ceives of the floor of the “huts” as extending over a goodly por- 
tion of the lower stage—exactly as they are invariably pictured 
in the early map-views. 

Doubtless it was Mr. Lawrence’s confusion about the “‘hea- 
vens” that led him to misrepresent the reconstruction of the 
Globe theatre in my Life of William Shakespeare. He writes: 
“His design shows a perfectly flat shadow, not only covering 
the entire stage, but extending from gallery to gallery . . . with- 
out supporting pillars.” .Each of these several statements is 
incorrect. I represented the “‘heavens” (which Mr. Lawrence 
here calls the “shadow’’) as consisting of two parts: (1) the 
“huts,” extending well over the lower-stage almost to the 
centre, where, as I showed pictorially (and also stated in print) 
“the ‘huts’ are supported by the columns resting on the stage”; 
(2) a slanting half-roof (for added protection from the weather) 
projecting somewhat farther over the stage, and extending 
on the sides of the “huts” in order to afford protection to 
the doors of entrance. The underside of the “huts’’—floors, 
through which gods and goddesses and various elaborate ma- 
chines were made to descend—are, of course, perfectly flat, for 
the simple reason that they could not be otherwise; and so, too, 
is the underside of the shelter-roof, since this is the only part of 
the slanting half-roof visible from the point of view of the artist 
standing below in the yard. The invisible upper side of the 
“shadow”’ was supposed, of course, to be slanting, as every roof 
of this nature must be. Finally, instead of “covering the entire 
stage,”’ the “huts,’’ with the added shelter-roof, cover hardly 
more than half the stage. 

In further discussing this design, Mr. Lawrence writes: ““To 
my mind, there are three serious objections to this particular 
arrangement.” The first objection he expresses thus: “In time 
of heavy rain, the flat roof would have acted as a splashboard.”’ 
Yet the roofs of the “huts,” which constitute the main covering 
of the stage, instead of being flat, are represented as sharply 
pitched; and the small added shelter-roof was flat only on its 
underside. But, even if the upper side of this little shelter pro- 
jection were flat, could that be a “serious” objection? Since the 
body of the theatre was wide open to the sky, where could the 
rain splash (if, as incorrectly stated, my “heavens” covered the 
“entire stage”) except into the pit, where, as Mr. Lawrence him- 
self says, in time of a rain the “groundlings’”’ would be thoroughly 
‘“‘drenched” anyway? The second serious objection urged against 
this representation of the heavens is that “‘its extent from gallery 
to gallery” would “materially darken the theatre.’ Possibly it 
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would (yet compare the Hope contract, and see the late picto- 
rial representations of the Second Globe), if, as erroneously 
stated, the shadow extended over ‘‘the entire stage,” or if (as 
it does not) it slanted downward to a level with the second gallery. 
As a matter of fact, the amount of light excluded from the 
theatre would be quite negligible. The third serious objection 
urged is that supporting pillars are entirely dispensed with. Mr. 
Lawrence himself has corrected this error by means of a slip 
of errata pasted in late copies; but since he failed to discover 
his other serious misrepresentations of the design, I have thought 
it desirable to call attention to them here. 

The author’s objection to my reconstruction goes farther. 
He rufuses to believe that the under side of the “heavens” was 
painted to suggest the sky. In an article in Modern Language 
Notes, xxx, 70, I gave, I believe, adequate evidence to establish 
the fact; and since then I have accumulated a great deal more. 
Yet, writes Mr. Lawrence, to accept this notion of the under 
side of the heavens is “to plump for a flat roof at a considerable 
elevation, and that is exactly what Adams has done.” I confess 
the crime cheerfully. That the “floor” of the “heavens” was 
flat can hardly be denied, and that this floor was at “‘a conside- 
rable elevation’’—high enough to allow actors to appear on a 
third level of the rear stage—can readily be proved. Then, 
ignoring the curious adjective ‘“‘o’er-hanging” in Hamlet’s 
“This brave o’er-hanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire,” he makes fun of my suggestion by saying: 
“The phrase ‘fretted with golden fire’ hardly recalls a cover 
decorated with the s-gns of the Zodiac.”” Again Mr. Lawrence has 
been guilty of inaccuracy; what I wrote was that the under side 
of the “heavens” was painted blue (and hence ,was often called 
“the painted heavens’) and decorated with “gilded stars” 
(which Hamlet’s phrase “fretted with golden fire’ unquestion- 
ably means). I may here call Mr. Lawrence’s attention to a for- 
mal definition of the stage-heavens cited by him in another con- 
nection (p. 111) from Higgin’s Nomenclature, 1584: “The 
skies, or counterfeit heaven, over the stage, from whence some 
god appeared or spoke.” 

Other points might be mentioned on which the present re- 
viewer is unable to agree with Mr. Lawrence. But it would be 
ungracious to emphasize anything save the general excellence of 
the volume and its suitability to the specific purpose for which it 
was designed. 

JosEPH Quincy ADAMS 
Cornell University 
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ELIZABETHAN PSYCHOLOGY AND SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS by Ruth 
Leila Anderson. University of Iowa Studies: Humanistic 
Studies, Vol. 3, No. 4. March, 1927. 182 pp. 


Dr. Anderson has made a distinct contribution to Shake- 
spearean scholarship in attempting ‘‘to determine and explain 
the principles of Elizabethan psychology and to consider their 
bearing upon Shakespeare’s plays.”’ While wisely keeping in 
mind the fact that great dramatic artists do not seek consciously 
to embody cerchelaaall principles in their work, she has also 
remembered a truth which some students of Shakespeare are 
prone to forget: that ‘“‘the world he created, like that of every 
great writer, could be built only upon contemporary thought,”’ 
and that a vital portion of that thpught is to be found in those 
Elizabethan treatises on psychology which Shakespeare might 
have known. 

This aim has led to a careful study of a comparatively few 
treatises, with especial emphasis upon Batman upon Bartholome, 
Bright’s Treatise of Melancholy, Davies’ Nosce Teipsum, John 
Davies of Hereford, Thomas Wright’s Passions of the Mind, and 
the translations of Charron, Huarte, La Primaudaye, and Vives. 
In bringing together these famous Renaissance resumés of me- 
diaeval psychology, Dr. Anderson has provided an important 
background for the study of Shakespeare’s plays, and notably 
of the tragedies—and, specifically, a much more adequate 
background than that provided by the present reviewer in his 
comparatively slight sketch of the same subject. (Shakespeare 
and Elizabethan Psychology, in JEGP, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, Octo- 
ber, 1924.) 

In entering upon a task which demands sound habits of 
generalization and a nice sense of the relation of the general law 
to the specific writer it is not surprising that the author now and 
then betrays a lack of complete mastery of her material. Some- 
times she relies upon too few examples: Huarte, Batman, 
Charron, and La Primaudaye seem at times to crowd their 
contemporaries from the footnotes. Some may also regret 
Dr. Anderson’s unwillingness to trace the origins of Elizabethan 
beliefs. More than once apparent confusions and contradictions 
might have been explained by reference to conflicting mediae- 
val traditions. For example, conflicting schemes of mental ana- 
tomy (p.15 ff.) involving at times different localizations of fan- 
tasy and imagination, prove especially puzzling. Here a know- 
ledge of mediaeval views from which these conflicting theories 
were derived is essential: a study of the psychologies of Avi- 
cenna, Albertus Magnus, and the Stoics would have enabled the 
writer to distinguish clearly between the systems of Sir John 
Davies and John Davies of Hereford. It is curious that refe- 
rence is frequently made to Wither’s translation of Nemesius, 
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an important intermediary in the transmission of the Stoic 
views; but no attempt is made to present the equally current 
notions derived from the Platonists, the Aristotelians, and the 
Neoplatonists. It is usually unsafe to attempt to study the 
thought of the Renaissance apart from its mediaeval sources. 
Standard histories of psychology, e. g. Siebeck’s and Dessoir’s, 
might have been used to advantage; and reference might profi- 
tably have been made to G. P. Conger’s Theories of Macrocosms 
and Microcosms in the History of Philosophy (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1922.) 

These limitations, however, and occasional difficulty in 
making skillful transitions from the general summaries of Eli- 
zabethan psychology to the specific passages in Shakespeare 
should not be allowed to obscure the value of the book. At atime 
when many scholars are so intent upon stressing Shakespeare 
the dramatist that they have ignored the thinker, such a study 
helps one to gain perspective: it convinces the reader that 
Shakespeare thought about moral problems in terms of a psy- 
chology current in his own day, and, incidentally, intelligible 
to his audience. Those who insist upon excluding this vital 
aspect of Shakespeare’s genius may profitably glance at the 
description in Elizabethan terms of Othello’s tragic flaw (pp. 
109-11), or at the discussion of Shakespeare’s familiarity with 
the concept of the microcosm (pp. 61-68). 

It may be added that this scholarly investigation should 
point the way to equally fruitful studies, not only of other Eli- 
zabethan dramatists, but of Spenser, of Bacon’s Fang 
in its relation to contemporary thought, and of Milton, who 
with other Renaissance interests inherited and made use of this 
Elizabethan psychology. 

Murray W. Bunpy 
The State College of Washington 





UNTERSUCHUNGEN UBER DIE QUELLEN DES Dramas “THE 
TruE TRAGEDY OF HEROD AND ANTIPATER WITH THE 
DeatH OF FarRE Marriam”’ by Gervase Markham and 
William Sampson (1622). Inaugural-Dissertation. . . Wtirz- 
burg....von Abraham Moritz Silbermann. Herrosé & Ziem- 
sen Gmbh., Wittenberg (Bez. Halle). Pp. 86 


After some three pages of introduction and eight of 
summing up conflicting opinions on the biography of Markham 
and Sampson, Dr. Silbermann comes on page fifteen to his thesis. 
As he himself states it, he wishes to prove that: 

1. The title-page to the contrary notwithstanding, not 
Josephus, but Ben Daud (in the English translation of Peter 
Morwyng) is the source of Herod and Antipater, though in his 
last footnote to his last page he does not wholly forbid the au- 
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thors a possible glance into the compilation of Hegesippus, or 
ore * s even do osephus himself. 

assinger’s Duke of Milan is not based on Josephus either, 
Ww, on Herod and A nti pater. 

3. Poth dramas show the influence of Shakspere’s Othello. 

Dr. Silbermann’s first contention, that Markham and Samp- 
son used Morwyng, seems reasonably established, though much 
of the alleged evidence is probably worthless. It does not follow, 
however, that the authors did not use and consider Josephus as 
their main source, as the title-page claims they did. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Silbermann does not examine Lodge’s transla- 
tion of Josephus, which would be the logical Josephus source. 

In his second contention, that Massinger used Herod and An- 
tipater as a source for his Duke of Milan, Dr. Silbermann is 
still less fortunate. His proof consists of parallels in character- 
ization, handling, phraseology, etc. He evidently does not know 
Elizabethan drama well enough to judge what is general and 
what is specific in these matters. For parallels in handling 
especially, he would do well to refer to such a work as that of 
Professor Robert S. Forsythe on The Relations of Shirley's 
Plays to the Elizabethan Drama, from which he might get some 
idea of how standardized the typical situations of drama and 
their treatment had become by the time of Massinger and Shir- 
ley. In my edition of The Duke of Milan (published 1918), 
which Dr. Silbermann does not know, I wrote of the supposed 
influence of Herod and Antipater, “I find no reason to suspect any 
influence from this play upon Massinger, beyond the possibility 
of its having suggested the subject to him, though it is by no 
means certain that it is even antecedent in composition to The 
Duke of Milan.’”’ After examining Dr. Silbermann’s parallels, 
I am even more “of the same opinion still.’”” Though Dr. Silber- 
mann does not mention the fact, Herod and A ntipater was entered 
upon the Stationers’ Registers for printing February 22, 1622. 
Since “The Duke of Milan was composed and performed the 
latter part of 1621 or the early part of 1622,” it is at least 
possible that, if there was any influence—and I see no certain 
indication of any—it was exerted by Massinger. 

Dr. Silbermann’s third contention, that Othello influenced 
both these plays, is without trustworthy foundation, so far as I 
can judge. Of course, the influence of Othello on The Duke of 
Milan was quite strong; but Dr. Silbermann does not locate it. 

Dr. Silbermann, then, seems to have established his main 
thesis, which depended chiefly upon his knowledge of languages; 
but he seems as completely to have failed on the other two, 
which depended chiefly upon a broad knowledge of Elizabe- 
than literature, and an ability to discriminate literary influences. 

T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinets 
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NATURE AND THe Country IN Enoctisn Portry of the first 

Half of the Eighteenth Century, by C. E. de Haas, Litt. D. 

H, J. Paris, Amsterdam, 1928. 

“External nature at all times,”’ says Dr. Haas, “must have 
profoundly influenced the head and heart of man.” Of peren- 
nial interest to the student of poetry is the search through the 
first half of the eighteenth century for that “fixing of the eyes on 
the object in nature, which,” as Professor Saintsbury says, 
‘had been growing rarer and rarer for generation after generation 
and which was to be the most powerful process in the revived 
poetry of the future.” 

Though Dr. Haas has been preceded by able investigators 
and eager nature lovers he has written one of the most pleasing 
and helpful treatises upon the subject. To his most important 
forerunner, Miss Myra Reynolds, he owes a considerable debt, 
acknowledged by numerous references, but he has supplemented 
her work, if not superceded it, within the narrower limits which 
he has set for his monograph. His conclusions usually agree with 
hers, but he relates the works of the poets to their lives, tells us 
much more about their debts to their predecessors, gives us more 
of the opinions of contemporary and subsequent critics, and dis- 
cusses far more fully many interesting inter-relations and bor- 
rowings. He is more careful to give the dates of the works 
which he is discussing—a very important point in solving such 
problems as the relationships of Mallet and Thomson. By a com- 
parison of the several editions of the Seasons with Mallet’s 
Excursion he has shown that Thomson owed more to Mallet and 
Mallet less to Thomson than has been commonly supposed. His 
studies of the editions of Collins’ Ode to Evening and Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress (He reprints the versions of 1737, 1742, and 1748 
in an appendix) are valuable. In Appendix I he has reprinted 
the early version of Grongar Hill (from Richard Savage’s Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Translations. By several Hands. London, 
1726), with which Miss Reynolds seems not to have been famil- 
iar. 

Dr. Haas has paid more attention than any of his predeces- 
to the metric forms in which the early nature poetry was writ- 
ten. With the aid of Professor R. D. Havens’ Influence of Milton 
on English Poetry he has pointed out the debt of the early 
“nature poets” to Milton, and he has also noted debts to Spenser 
which, I believe, have not been fully discussed elsewhere. A stu- 
dy of the similarities of style and diction in Shakespeare’s 
plays and in Blair’s Grave is suggestive also. 

The author has discussed fully the nature poetry of Pom- 
fret, John Hughes, and Stephen Duck, authors whom Miss 
Reynolds barely mentioned. On the other hand he has given no 
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space to Samuel Croxall, Allan Ramsay, Robert Riccaltoun, 
— Armstrong, William Hamilton, Samuel Boyse, John Gil- 
vert Cooper, Joseph Relph, William Thompson, Moses Mendes, 
Richard Jago, Francis Coventry, and R. Potter. Most of these 
are of little importance, but Allan Ramsay’s work might have 
had more attention in spite of its Scotch dialect. 

To find fault with a monograph which is, on the whole, so 
pleasing seems a bit ungracious. Yet there are a few things which 
Dr. Haas might have done to make it more comprehensive. He 
has drawn his “‘poets’’ almost entirely from the collections of 
Anderson and Chalmers, thereby laying himself liable to the 
charge of having chosen his representative poets from the point 
of view of anthologists who stood at the end of the century rather 
than from that of the contemporary reader. He might well have 
searched the early eighteenth centry periodicals to discover how 
much nature poetry they printed and to learn what part they 
had in encouraging the taste for it. In the second quarter of the 
century the most popular and most important magazines 
printed, or reprinted, a considerable amount of nature poetry. 
Much of it was rather weakly imitative of the men whom he has 
discussed, a great deal of it was anonymous, but it is not without 
significance. It should be said that he is familiar with the essays 
by Tickell and Addison which appeared in the Guardian and the 
Spectator. 

It might also have been profitable to search the poetic dramas 
of the period for evidence of a growing interest in nature. Such 
a passage as the speech of Dumont at the end of the second act 
of Rowe’s Jane Shore was surely not unique. It is almost as 
conventional as Pomfret’s Choice, but the praise of the country 
and of “‘a little peaceful refuge. Far from the court and the 
tumultous city’’ is an interesting parallel to either Pomfret’s 
verses or Lady Winchelsea’s Petition for an Absolute Retreat. 

The bibliography at the end of the volume is quite valuable, 
particularly in that it lists a large number of items which have 
been published since Miss Reynolds compiled the bibliography 
for the second edition of her dissertation. I note the omission, 
however, of the following, all of which have some important 
bearing on the subject: 

Bragg, Marion K.—The Formal Ecologue in Eighteenth 
Century England. University of Maine Studies, Vol. 28, No. 9. 

Davis, Rose Mary—Stephen Duck, the Thresher-Poet. 
University of Maine Studies, Vol. 29, No. 6. 

Jones, Richard F.—Ecologue Types in the Eighteenth Century. 
Journal of Eng. and Germ. Phil., January, 1925. 

J. Homer Caskey 
University of Illinois 
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Srupres iN THE NARRATIVE Mernop or Derog, by Arthur 
Wellesley Secord. [University of Ulinois Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature. Vol. LX, No. 1, February, 1924. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1924, 248 pp. $1.50.' 
Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe by Arthur Wellesley 

Secord is a fine piece of scholarly investigation. To his work 

which considerably advances Defoe research, Mr. Secord has 

brought an impartial attitude toward the many and vexing prob- 
lems confronting him. Important as are his clear presentation 
of facts and the interesting conclusions he draws from them, 
perhaps even more so is the astounding reading knowledge the 
author exhibits of the innumerable travel books so ular in 

England during the first twenty years of the Righteenth Century 

and as far as may be conjectured, so fully represented in the 

library of Defoe himself, 

Mr. Secord’s monograph deals with three of Defoe’s master- 
pieces—Rodinson Crusoe, Captain Singleton, and The Memoirs of 
Captain Carleton, this latter now finally brought into the list 
of Defoe’s writings. A consideration of the composition of 
Robinson Crusoe and of Captain Singleton forms two of the chap- 
ters, with their subdivisions, while a discussion of the problem 
of authorship and the composition of the Memoirs forms a third. 
There is, also, an introductory chapter in which is ably set 
forth the Defoe problem; and a final fifth chapter, by way of 
summary, in which one may almost observe Defoe himself at 
work; selecting facts with, perhaps, no conscious intention of 
constructing what we now mean by plot; realizing the necessity 
of a carefully built-in background; sensing the narrative value 
of unity in the person of the hero; and, what is more, the value 
of incident. The reader sees the facts presented to Defoe by the 
historical happenings of his own time and in the books of travel 
that he read, visualized by Defoe, and turned into these master- 
pieces of fiction. Defoe, assuredly, did not write his narratives 
from industriously compiled note-books. The monograph is 
concluded by a valuable bibliography and an index. 

The Defoe problem, which is so capably presented and sum- 
marized in the opening chapter, concerns not only the actual cir- 
cumstances of Defoe’s life and character and his political writ- 
ings, but his narrative writings as well. Many have been the sug- 
gested answers to such questions as: what kind of man was De- 


2 Among the reviews of this monograph should be noted the short review 
in Modern Language Review, XX, 109; Fr. A. Pompen, O. F. M., in Neophilolo- 
gus, XII, i, 31-34; Bernhard Fehr in Deutsche Literaturseitung, Nov., 1924, I, 
2204-8; S. B. Liljegren, in Beiblait sur Anglia, XXXVI (Nov., 1925), 340-343; 
and, finally, that by the noted Defoe scholar, Hermann Ullrich, in Englische 
Studien, LIX, 457-467. It is interesting to note that Dr. Ullrich in his Defoes 
Robinson Crusoe, Die Geschichte eines W elibuches, which was ready for ihe press 
in April, 1919, but not published until May, 1924, reaches the same general con- 
clusion that Mr. Secord d does regarding Defoe’s literary style. 
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foe? What did he write? Are his narratives fact or fiction? And 
finally, what were his methods of composition and his source 
materials? Now while Defoe scholars are all in accord in acclaim- 
ing Defoe as a master of the art of story-telling, and in praising 
his genius for verisimilitude, secured by his great powers of ob- 
servation and his prudent selection of detail, they are by no 
means agreed as to his success in the handling of his plots, or in 
his portrayal of character. No one would deny the important 
place that Defoe occupies in the development of English prose 
fiction, but when it comes to a specific statement of just what 
he contributed, just what his own literary development and his 
debt to his predecessors were, these same critics are not agreed. 

Hence there have arisen four more or less clearly defined 
explanations for Defoe’s advent into the field of long narrative. 
These theories, pro and con, are thoroughly discussed by Mr. 
Secord. He dismisses the first, that Defoe continued in his fic- 
tion the old pictaresque tradition, as erroneous on the whole, 
but with the slight reservation that “certain details of that the- 
ory are open to investigation,” a reservation about which I 
shall say something later, with particular reference to Robinson 
Crusoe. The other three views which emphasize the place of 
Defoe’s journalistic activities, the importance in Defoe’s 
development of the biographical productivity of the period, and 
his own moral treatise, such as The Family Instructor, and A 
Continuation of Letters Written by a Turkish Spy at Paris, 
are not mutually exclusive theories, as Mr. Secord points out, 
but are of positive value, though they may not be considered 
fully adequate until we understand more about the materials 
which Defoe utilized in composing his works. This, then, becomes 
the author’s primary purpose—to relate Defoe to his predeces- 
sors, and to look carefully and critically at the sources of 
Defoe’s inspiration, with reference to the three outstanding 
narratives already mentioned, a purpose that transports us im- 
mediately from the London of 1719, to other lands, and back 
into that vast field of English travel literature of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. 

The author’s starting point may have been the generally 
acknowledged fact of Defoe’s indebtedness to this literature of 
travel, but a more specific point is the existence of an early 
book-sales catalogue, of 1731: Librorum ex Bibliothecis Philippi 
Farewell, D. D. et Danielis De Foe, Gen. Catalogus: or a Catalogue 
of Libraries of the Reverend and Learned Philips Farewell, D. D. 
Late Fellow of Trinity-College, Cambridge; and of the Ingenious 
Daniel De Foe, Gent. lately Deceas’d. One is disappointed on 
first looking into this catalogue to find that there is no means 
of distinguishing the books owned by Defoe from those belong- 
ing to the Reverend Philips Farewell. Perhaps a marked copy of 
this bookseller’s catalogue may at some time turn up; but until 
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then one may merely conjecture, as did the late George A. Ait- 
ken,' on whose partial transcript Mr. Secord evidently relies, 
that generally speaking the theological and classical books were 
Dr. Farewell’s, and the remainder, especially the travel books, 
belonged to Defoe. The danger of this ascription becomes almost 
too obvious for comment when one remembers the journalistic 
activities of Defoe,and such books of his as The Family Instructor 
and Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe. 

An interesting bibliographical puzzle, the solution of which 
might throw added light on Defoe’s method of composition, the 
main theme of Mr. Secord’s book, would be presented in the 
complete identification and location of all the books listed in the 
catalogue, which make a total, including the tracts, of more than 
two thousand separate items. A glance at the titles reveals 
the scope of the collections. Besides the many editions of Greek 
and Latin authors, the theological works, the lives of eminent 
divines, and the histories, one finds here books on natural his- 
tory, books on the art of warfare, navigation, and the use of 
maps, as well as many collections of maps. The political and 
religious tracts, some relating to America, are numerous. These 
pamphlets, which cover chiefly the period of the Commonwealth 
the Restoration, and Defoe’s own time, comprise sixty-eight 
separate items and some hundreds of separate titles. We hear 
much about Popery and trade, about Scotland and Ireland, of 
the true cavalier and criminal trials at the Old Bailey. To the 
student of Defoe these are important, for doubtless included 
among them, as elsewhere in the catalogue, are many of Defoe’s 
own writing. 

There is also found in the catalogue a total of twenty-four 
dictionaries and grammars, including guides to languages other 
than English. (There is one English Dictionary of Hard Words). 
We find guides to the Turkish and Oriental languages, Latin 
dictionaries, a German and English grammar, three Spanish 
dictionaries, or grammars, four French, three Italian, as well 
as “introductions” to these languages; more than one such book 
as Howell’s Lexicon, English, French, Italian, and Spanish(1660), 
as well as one Guide to the Low-Dutch Language (1700) and Sa- 
vel’s English and Dutch Dictionar[y] (1708). In view of these 
last, one should not, as perhaps Mr. Secord does, dismiss too 
hastily the suggestion of Dr. Lucius Lee Hubbard that Hendrik 
Smeeks’s Description of the Mighty Kingdom of Krinke Kesmes, 
(Amsterdam, 1708) containing The Narrative of the El-Ho, 
was known to Defoe and was read by him.? No wonder that 
Defoe boasted of his knowledge of five languages. 

Mr. Aitken noted many books of importance to Mr. Secord’s 
investigations, among which are found Hakluyt and Purchas; 


1 Athenaeum, No. 3527, 1 June, 1895, 706-7. 
* Secord, 96, seg. 
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Robert Knox, History of the Island of Ceylon (1681); Relation du 
Voyage d’ Espagne (1699) of Madame d’Aulnoy; and M. le Duc’s 
Voyage @ la Chine, 1700. This last entry has puzzled Mr. 
Secord who writes:* “I have been unable to find any record of 
Le Duc’s ‘Voyage a4 la Chine,” and headdsina footnote: “It is 
possible that this is an error for Le Comte.” In this conjecture 
Mr. Secord is correct, for as he points out, Louis Le Comte, one 
of the French Jesuit missionaries to China in the latter part of 
the Seventeenth Century, is referred to in Serious Reflections 
of Robinson Crusoe. Certainly, too, Mr. Secord’s analysis of 
Defoe’s indebtedness to Le Comte, in his comparison of the Jesuit 
father’s, Memoirs and Observations .... Madeina Late Journey 
Through the Empire of China, which was translated into English 
in 1697, reaching a third edition by 1699, with Robinson Crusoe, 
proves without a doubt that Defoe used Le Comte for Crusoe’s 
adventures in China. 

It is interesting, however, to explain the catalogue entry 
and, perhaps, to identify the book. The Defoe Sales Catalogue 
entry reads: ‘“‘Voyage 4 la Chine 4 M. le Duc. Par. 1700.” 
Now there was a second editionof the third volume of Le Comte’s 
“Nouveau Memoires sur l’Etat présent de la Chine,” published at 
Paris in 1700,* yet a reference to this volume would not account 
for the catalogue entry. The title-page of another volume of 
Le Comte’s, however, reads: Lettre Dur. Pere Louis Le Comte, 
De La Compagnie De Jesus. A Monseigneur Le Duc Du Maine, 
Sur Les Ceremonies De la Chine. A Paris, M. DCC.” I have 
indicated the lineation, for this title-page might, perhaps, 
explain the “a M. le Duc Par. 1700” of the catalogue compiler.’ 

Listed in the Sales Catalogue are, however, several items not 
mentioned by Mr. Aitken, nor included in Mr. Secord’s work, 
which presumably belonged to Defoe. A study of these might re- 
veal added source material, not only for the romances mentioned, 
but for others of Defoe’s writings. Typical of these is a Dutch 
edition of Denis Vairasse d’Alais, Histoire des Sévarambes, the 
catalogue entry reading: Historia des Sevarambes, fig. Nieuwe 
Reize Na Net Zuidland—Journaal W egenseen Voyagie Gedaan op 
Orderder Hollandiche Oost-Indische Maatschappy. 

The presence of this book in the Defoe catalogue is inter- 
esting, for the resemblance of some of the episodes in it to sim- 


3 Tbid., 63. 

4 Op. cit., 125. 

5 Op. cit., 33, No. 1290. 

6 A. Carayon, Bibliographie Historique de la Compagnie de Jésus (1864), 
157, No. 1115. 

7 Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, Il, 1358. ; 

8 Op. cil., 17, No. 582. The first Dutch printing of this work was in 1683. 
There were other editions in 1701 and 1716. See W. H. Staverman, Robinson 
Crusoe in Nederland, 179-180, for a full transcript of the title, and Geoffroy 
Atkinson, The Extraordinary Voyage in French Literature Before 1700, 184-5, 
for other bibliographical references. 
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ilar ones in Robinson Crusoe, for example the building of a per- 
manent stockade of logs as protection against wild animals, has 
previously been pointed out.’ In this connection note should 
also be made of the resemblances frequently called attention to 
between Robinson Crusoe and the Voyages et Avantures de Jacques 
Massé of Simon Tyssot de Patot (1710).!° 

By mentioning these books, I do not intend to suggest that 
Mr. Secord should shift his emphasis from authentic travel sto- 
ries to the field of the French imaginary voyages, or that he 
has unnecessarily stressed the English travel material. Defoe 
himself speaks almost a platitude on this topic when he has 
Crusoe say in The Farther Adventures: ‘““There are so many Tra- 
vellers who have wrote the History of their Voyages and Travels 
this Way, that it would be very little Diversion to anybody, to 
give a long Account of the Places we went to, and the People 
who inhabit there; those things I leave to others.’ 

It is the conjecture of another, however, that it would be 
quite possible by taking Jean Mocquet, Voyages en Afrique, 
Asie, Indes Orientales et Occidentales (1657); Laboullaye le 
Gouz, Les Voyages et Observations du Sieur dela Boullaye-le-Gous 
en .... Italie, Gréce, Syrie.... Indes Orientales .... Arabie 

... . Pologne (1653); and Pierre Bergeron, Les Voyages fameux 
du Sieur Vincent LeBlanc (1648), to show that many of the inci- 
dents in Robinson Crusoe were more or less “‘folk-lore” by the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century in France.” 

The catalogue reference to the Histoire des Sévarambes 
is further to be noted as indicating that the picaresque influence 
on Defoe is, perhaps, more important than Mr. Secord indicates, 
especially on the second part of Robinson Crusoe, The Farther 
Adventures. Mr. Secord admits the resemblances between The 
English Rogue of Head and Kirkman (1667) and Robinson Crusoe, 
but believes that these arise “‘not from any indebtedness of one 
to another, but to the circumstances of both authors having 
turned to the accounts of travellers for their materials.’ 
This may be true of Robinson Crusoe; certainly others of Defoe’s 
novels belong to the picaresque genre. Yet the preface to the 
first French edition of Robinson Crusoe, published at Amsterdam 
in 1720, makes particular reference, by way of comparison, both 
to the Histoire des Sévarambes and Les Avantures de Jacques 
Sadeur, and calls the hero an “‘avanturier.’’ Those who refer 
to Robinson as an avanturier do not forget that Gi Blas 
was published four years before Robinson Crusoe, and was 


® Atkinson, of. cit., 96; Staverman, op. cit., 55. 
1° Atkinson, op. cit., II (1922), 70, seg.; Secord, 106. 
™ Pt. IT, (1719), 249. , 
® An English translation of Mocquet, by Nathaniel Pullen, a red in 
1696. | age eae II, 588] and of Bergeron, The World oped go 1660. 
ip. cit., 88. 
4 Op. cit., (Pt. I), xi [ix]; Pt. I, iii. 
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translated into English in 1716. It may be as Staverman 
suggests,” that Defoe misconstrued the success of Part I and 
the charm of the island motif. Secord, too, considers it very un- 
likely that Defoe foresaw the value of the island situation in 
Robinson Crusoe, or of the African journey in Captain Single- 
ton. Wanting to give the public more adventures, Defoe 
proceeded to F so, taking his hero into China and thence 
over the vast domains of the Czar of Muscovy, to Archangel, 
following exactly the opposite route from that in one of his 
sources, Three Years Travels from Moscow Overland to China 
(1706) by E. Ysbrant Ides, as Mr. Secord shows."’ This fact 
in itself is illustrative of Defoe’s literary method. 

Mr. Secord has traced the influence upon Robinson Crusoe 
of a number of works hitherto not discussed in connection with 
Defoe’s masterpiece. We come from the speculations of the pre- 
vious century as to whether or not Defoe had talked with Alexan- 
der Selkirk to a minute consideration of new material—the influ- 
ence of Defoe’s Storm (1704) on the Yarmouth storm; the in- 
fluence of Dampier’s Voyages upon the island story and upon 
the voyage form Bengal to China; Le Comte’s China upon Cru- 
soe’s adventures in China; and Ides’s Travels upon the journey 
form Peking to Archangel. Mr. Secord’s analysis of these is 
masterly. The reader might easily have been lost in the maze of 
names and incidents, were it not that the author carefully subor- 
dinates all these to the genius of Defoe himself, showing the inti- 
macy and range of Defoe’s acquaintance with travel literature, 
and Defoe’s supplementing his general reading with the latest 
and best reports at hand of particular regions. 

The importance of the frequently cited contemporary ac- 
counts of Alexander Selkirk, as bearing on Defoe’s writing of 
Robinson Crusoe is by no means lessened. Upon the island portion 
of the story, however, Mr. Secord shows the influence of Dam- 
pier’s Voyage and Maximilien Misson’s Voyages et Avantures 
de Frangois Leguat, printed first in French, in 1708, and trans- 
lated into English the same year, under the title A New Voyage 
to the East Indies.'* 

Finally, and even more significant, is the influence pointed 
out of Robert Knox’s Am Historical Relation of Ceylon, one of 
the books listed in the Defoe Sales Catalogue. In the analysis 
that follows we see how the known facts of a long captivity’® 
are transformed into the fictitious narrative that has become a 


% Op. cit., 28. 

% Op. cit., 233. 

17 Ibid, 69, seq. 

8 Ullrich considers the discussion of this source unnecessary. Englische 
Studien, CIX, iii, 464. 

1 Captain Robert Knox... . Contributions Towards a Biography (Colombo 
and Croyden), 1896-7. 
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world book, though Defoe himself wished to have his narrative 
regarded not as fiction, but as an authentic story of adven- 
ture. We see the pains the journalist took to conceal his fabri- 
cations and to prove for some his ability “‘to lie like truth.” 
The autobiographical parts of a manuscript journal of Knox in- 
fluenced the composition of The Farther Adventures,and the medi- 
tations of Knox prove an interesting hitherto unrecorded source 
for the Serious Reflection of Robinson Crusoe. All these results 
are tabulated by the author in a convenient chart, in which he 
distinguishes carefully between certain, probable, and possible 
sources, and where the reader may see at a glance how each bears 
on different portions of the Robinson Crusoe story. 

Mr. Secord is correct in saying that we have no sort of 
evidence, other than a general probability, that Defoe may 
have read Henry Neville’s The Isle of Pines (1688), or Ibn 
Tufail’s, Hai Ebn Jokdhan, or The Improvement of Human Reason 
(circa, 1160), available to Defoe in English translations of 1686 
and 1708. Yet while he is mentioning these incidental and pos- 
sible sources, he should, I think, have included the El Criticon 
of Gracian, long considered as having an influence on the char- 
acter of Crusoe’s Man Friday. The first English translation 
of this, by Sir Paul Rycaut, in 1681, was one of the books in 
Defoe’s library.®° Another shipwreck story, ante-dating 
Robinson Crusoe, which I have seen mentioned only once in 
connection with Defoe™ is A Relation of An Unfortunate Voyage | 


to the Kingdom of Bengala....By Mr. Gilanius (London, 

1682), the story of several castaways’ struggle for existence on 

a desert island.” A gene of Ogilby’s Several Embassies and 
670) 


Voyages to Japan (1 and Kircher’s China Ilustrata (1667), 
both of which were presumably in Defoe’s Library,* might easily 
disclose the source for the hideous idol, Cham-Chi-Thaungu, so 
ruthlessly destroyed in the Farther Adventures, though, as Mr. 
Secord states, this outbreak might symbolize merely Defoe’s 
disgust with the filthy idols described by Dampier, Le Comte, 
and especially Ides.* The descriptions of the massacres might 
well have been suggested from a reading of Barthe de las Casas, 
Histoire des Indes Occidentales (1642) listed in the Sales Cata- 
logue. In fact the subject of the Spanish atrocities and ‘The 
Conduct of the Spaniards in all their Barbarities practis’d in 
America . . . . whose Cruelties in America had been spread over 
the whole countries, and was remember’d by all the nations 


® Sales Catalogue, 28, No. 1064. 

™ Staverman, op. cit., 56-57. 

= Len pentane is taken from Les Veen tm —_ yom bp it 
appears with separate pagination under ti Relation du ifrage d'un 
Vaisseau Hollandois nomme Te Schelling vers la céte de Bengala. 

™ Sales Catalogue, 5, No. 195; 53, 272. 

™ Op. cit., 111. 

® Op. cit., 34, 1321. 
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from Father to Son,” as Defoe expresses it, is twice referred to 
in the first part of Robinson Crusoe. Further, events in the lives 
of both Crusoe and Singleton paralleled to a slight extent by 
the experience of Jacques Massé in Les Voyages de Jacques 
Massé* with the Inquisition at Goa, are also paralleled in M. 
Dellon’s The History of the Inquisition at Goa (1688), found in 
the Sales Catalogue.”" 

In the third chapter of his monograph, Mr. Secord examines 
The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Fameus Captain 
Singleton (1720) with the same interesting results. The ad- 
ventures of Singleton, Mr. Secord finds, are projected against the 
broad background of Defoe’s reading in Hakluyt and Purchas. 
New sources are considered as contributing to the fabrication 
of the hero’s adventures on Madagascar: J. Albert de Mandel- 
slo’s Voyages and Travels (1662), which is the second part of 
Olearius’s Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors,”* as well as 
Misson’s A New Voyage to the East Indies by Francois Leguat 
(1708). While no specific source has been discovered for 
Singleton’s journey across Africa, Defoe did not need to go else- 
where than to books printed in English. The myth that Defoe 
boldly invented Niger Lake and that he anticipated modern 
discoveries concerning the true course of the Congo River is 
finally laid. Among the buccaneer narratives, numerous as these 
are, Mr. Secord considers especially the influence of Captain 
Woodes Rogers’s A Cruising Voyage Round the World, Ex- 
quemelin’s Bucaniers of America, and the accounts of Dampier 
and Lionel Wafer. The Sales Catalogue tells us that Defoe 
probably possessed copies of the 1699 edition of the Bucaniers, 
containing all four parts, and of Wafer’s Isthmus of America. 
Finally, Mr. Secord proves that the particular pirate of most 
importance to an understanding of Singleton is not Captain 
Kidd, but Captain Avery, who, in the author’s own words,” 
occupies with reference to the story a position of even more 
“direct significance than does Selkirk to Robinson Crusoe.” 
Defoe himself had written the story of Avery, The King of - 
Pirates, which was published in December, 1719, six months 
before Captain Singleton. Criminal biographies also had their 
influence upon certain features of the Singleton story. For the 
journey to the Spice Islands, and the return around Australia, 
Defoe is found to be indebted principally to Dampier. 

Thus Mr. Secord demonstrates the fallacy in the view held 
by some of Defoe’s critics, who have imagined that Defoe first 


% Op. cit: (1st ed.). 

* Secord, 106. 

8 See pp. 121, seg.; for an excellent piece of correlation. 

** Op. cit., 115. To the list of contemporary accounts of Avery, might be 
added the biography which appeared in the Monthly Miscellany; or Memoirs 
for the Curious (November, 1708), pp. 344-353. 
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stored his mind with information and then proceeded to invent a 
series of incidents conforming to the facts he possessed. What 
was true in the case of Robinson Crusoe is seen to be true of Cap- 
tain Singleton, that while Defoe had recourse to maps and to 
general information, he not infrequently found his geographical 
information and the suggestion of his incidents side by side in 
the narratives of actual travellers.*° 

Defoe’s method of composition, as illustrated from an 
analysis of Robinson Crusoe and Captain Singleton, is shown to 
be the same in The Memoirs of Captain Carleton (1728). Mr. 
Secord’s task in this fourth chapter is more difficult, for to the 
problem of sources is added one of authorship. If the Carleton 
narrative is not authentic history, then the revealed plagiarisms 
from the Memoirs of Sir William Temple, and the Leffers of 
the Countess d’Aulnoy might point to Swift as the author and 
not Defoe. 

Mr. Secord guides the reader deliberately and firmly 
through fact and fiction, carefully separating the one from the 
other. Documents and sources are examined in detail to illus- 
trate how far the account of the military career of Captain 
George Carleton wilfully ignores or distorts facts. Innumerable 
examples are given to show, not the method of the historian, 
interested in the truth of fact, but the manner of the writer of 
fiction who is interested in the embellishment of his narrative. 
As the sentiments expressed toward certain personages of the 
time are contrary to those which Swift is known to have held, 
and as the tone and style of the narrative are not his, only the 
one conclusion is possible—the author of the Memoirs was 
Daniel Defoe. 

The books and records that Defoe used are amazing in their 
variety and number. To the Leéfers of the Countess d’Aulnoy, 
the Voyage d’ Espagne of the Sales Catalogue, and the Memoirs 
of Sir William Temple, must be added among others, Abel 
Boyer’s William III, and Queen Anne, and the contemporary 
London Gazette, and the Post Boy. Much of this is new material 
hitherto not mentioned in connection with the Carleton 
Memoirs. Mr. Secord brings out Defoe’s literary mannerisms, 
such as his frequent use of Latin and French phrases, his 
interest in history and books of travel, his moralizings, the 
introduction of favourite themes and ideas found in the Carle- 
ton Memoirs as elsewhere in Defoe’s writings, and, finally, 
Defoe’s impudent way of setting forth fiction as fact. Once 
Defoe’s authorship has been established, no better or more 
conclusive illustration of his narrative method is afforded than 
by The Memoirs of Captain Carleton. Here, too, as in the case 
of Robinson Crusoe and Captain Singleton, though in a less 


*® Secord, 118. 
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degree, is Defoe the artist, interested in fact, writing with 
plausibility and conviction, and writing well. 

“This investigation of Mr. Secord’s into the narrative method 
of Defoe, as illustrated by his analysis of Robinson Crusoe, 
Captain Singleton, and The Memoirs of Captain Carleton, sets 
a high mark for Defoe scholarship. In the case of each of these 
narratives he has focussed the problem of source-hunting to 
bear on Defoe’s methods of workmanship. It has been inter- 
esting to follow the author as the trail has led from contemporary 
historical accounts back into the preceding centuries. But we 
have more than the discovery of new sources, important as 
these are. We see Defoe himself at work, selecting, changing, 
inventing to suit his purposes. There emerge, finally, the great 
qualities of Defoe’s mind and his literary technique. 

Henry CLinton HutcHins 





FRANZ Horn, EIN NACHFAHRE DER ROMANTIK. Von Lisel 
Griitzmacher. (Universitas, Archiv fiir wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen und Abhandlungen, Heft 5). Universitas- 
Verlag, Miinster i.W., 1928. Pp. VIII, 204. Paper M. 6.50. 


Fiir die Geschichte der besten Literatur spielt Franz Horn 
heute keine Rolle mehr. Aber als einst beliebter und einfluss- 
reicher Schriftsteller behilt er seine Bedeutung fiir die litera- 
rische Kulturgeschichte oder, wie die Verfasserin des 
vorliegenden Buches es nennt: die Geschmacksgeschichte. 
Ausserdem hat er als Literarhistoriker in der Entwicklung der 
Literaturgeschichtsschreibung seinen festen Platz. Es lohnt 
sich daher, ihm eine monographische Darstellung zu widmen. 
Die Verfasserin geht an ihre Aufgabe in diesem Sinne heran und 
versucht sie mit einer genauen Kenntnis der zahlreichen Werke 
Franz Horns und ausgebreiteter Bekanntschaft mit der Buch- 
und Zeitungsliteratur der Zeit zu lésen. Sie beherrscht den Stoff 
griindlich und verarbeitet ihn mit reifer Sonderung des Wesent- 
lichen vom Unwesentlichen. Es gelingt ihr, uns ein abgerundetes 
und zuverlissiges Bild von dem spitromantischen Schriftsteller 
zu geben. 

Und doch, trotz aller Vorziige hinterlisst die gut geschriebene 
Darstellung kein Gefiihl reiner Befriedigung. Die Verflachung 
des romantischen Geistesstromes in Franz Horn wird geniigend 
behandelt. Aber der positive Teil: die Wirkung auf ein breites 
Publikum und die Vorziige, die sie bedingen, wird nicht aus- 
gefiihrt. Verschiedene Anklinge an Fritz Strich lassen erkennen, 
dass die Verfasserin mit der neuesten Methode der Literatur- 
geschichtschreibung bekannt ist. Aber trotz besserer Einsicht 
ist die tatsichliche Darstellung wesentlich literargeschichtlich 
und biographisch im herkémmlichen Sinne, nicht kultur- oder 
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geschmackskundlich. Auch die Besprechung von Horns Litera- 
turgeschichten bringt nur eine kritische Inhaltsangabe, nicht 
eine Wiirdigung seiner Leistung im Rahmen der Entwicklung. 
Vom Vorwort bis zur letzten Seite trifft den Behandelten eine 
(ganz unromantische) Ironie und eine Herablassung, die nicht 
einmal wohlwollend genannt werden kann. Die Skylla der 
Begeisterung auf Bestellung wird zwar vermieden, aber das 
Schiff fihrt mit vollen Segeln in die Charybdis kalter Gering- 
schitzung hinein. Es wiire vergeblich, aus Franz Horn einen 
grossen Mann machen zu wollen. Aber es ist ebenso wenig zu 
billigen, wenn die wertvollen Ziige seiner Persénlichkeit iiber- 
sehen, seine Verdienste geleugnet werden. Er hat um so mehr 
Anspruch darauf, mit Sympathie behandelt zu werden, als er 
selber sich mit Hilfe der romantischen Tugend der Einfiihlung 
fiir fast alle Dichter erwirmt, die er behandelt, und versucht, 
ihren Vorziigen in erster Linie gerecht zu werden. Zwar be- 
trachtet er die Literatur unter einem etwas engen vaterlindisch- 
christlichen Gesichtswinkel; doch das gibt seiner Darstellung 
immerhin ein einheitliches, charaktervolles Geprige, das seinen 
beriihmteren Vorgiingern Bouterwek und Eichhorn durchaus 
fehit. Im Stil ist er diesen weit iiberlegen. Sein Plauderton ist 
im ganzen ein Nachteil. Er wird aber zum Vorteil, wo er 
fesselnden Eindrucksbildern iiber die Wirkung grosser Dichter 
auf ihre Zeitgenossen Farbe gibt. Seine Schilderung von der 
Liebe der Mitwelt zu Schiller z.B. sollte von einer kiinftigen 
Geschichtsschreibung der literarischen Geschmacksbildung, 
einer Literaturgeschichte vom Publikum aus gesehen, nicht 
iibergangen werden. Es ist eine unhistorische Betracht 
weise, wenn die Verfasserin Horn zum Vorwurf macht (S. 159), 
er habe die Dichter zu sehr isoliert betrachtet. War doch dies 
Verfahren damals das gewdhnliche; in der franzésischen 
Literaturgeschichtsschreibung herrscht es noch heute vor. So 
lasst sich noch manches zu Horns Vorteil anfiihren; der Rezen- 
sent darf hier auf seine friihere Behandlung dieses Gegenstandes 
verweisen.' Andrerseits ist eine wirkliche Schwiche in Horns 
Schreibweise giinzlich unerwihnt gelassen, namlich seine 
bestindige Poiemik. Er weiss immer Gegner zu finden, denen 
gegeniiber er einen Dichter in Schutz nehmen kann. Uber der 
a Diskussion kommt die positive Wiirdigung meist 
zu kurz. 

An Ejnzelheiten ist nur weniges hinzuzufiigen. In der 
Sammlung zeitgenéssischer Urteile fehlt Jérdens’ Lexikon der 
deutschen Dichter und Prosaisten, 6 Bande, Leipzig 1806-1811, 
wo bei jeder Gelegenheit Horns erstes Buch von 1805 “erbarm- 
liches Gewisch”’ genannt wird.—Es war der Verfasserin nicht 
médglich, das von der ersten Biographin Horns erwihnte lobende 

1 Die religidse Wurzel von Carlyles literarischer Wirksamkeit, dargestellt an 
seinem Aufsais “State of German Literature,”’ Halle, Niemeyer, 1922, S. 65-68. 
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Urteil Jean Pauls zu finden. Der Rezensent kann ihr aushelfen: 
das S. 15 angefiihrte Wort vom “Oberons Horn” steht in §9 
der Vorrede zur 2. Auflage der Vorschule der Asthetik (Ausgabe 
Reimer, Berlin 1827, Bd. 41, S. 14). Dort wird “‘von beiden 
Schlegeln, Bouterweck, Franz Horn, Klingemann” geriihmt, 
dass ihre Kritik als die ‘‘Aesthetik des Thiters’” derjenigen der 
Nurkritiker wie Sulzer weit iiberlegen sei. An einer andern 
Stelle der Vorschule (Bd. 41, S. 169, 432) wird Horn in einer 
Reihe mit den Dichtern ‘‘Tiek, Kerner, Kanne, Arnim, Gérres, 
Brentano” u.a. genannt.—Bei der Zitierung (S. 18) von Platens 
Boshaftigkeit gegen Horn: “simtliche Franz Horn-Zigeuner- 
zeunedeutsch-Berlinerei’”’ (Romantische Odipus, Akt V) andert 
die Verfasserin “‘Zeune” in “Ziaune.” Uber dem Nebensinn ist 
ihr der Hauptsinn des Wortes entgangen: es handelt sich um 
eine Verhéhnung von August Zeune, dessen Namen sie iibrigens 
S. 96 erwihnt. 

Am meisten ist jedoch zu bedauern, dass der Verfasserin 
unbekannt geblieben ist, welche Hilfe Horn dem Schotten 
Thomas Carlyle leisten durfte. Der Rezensent hat diese Sach- 
lage friiher eingehend dargestellt, allerdings an einer Stelle, an 
der die Verfasserin sie kaum vermuten konnte.’? Sie kommt der 
Lésung einmal (S. 7) ganz nahe, als sie Goethes Worte iiber 
eine vorgebliche Besprechung von Horns Biichern in der 
Edinburgh Review anfiihrt. Aber diese ‘“Rezension’’ selber, 
namlich der Aufsatz “State of German Literature” (1827) ist 
ihr nicht bekannt, und auch Goethe wusste nicht, dass Carlyle 
der Verfasser war. Hier hitte sie eine gerechte Wiirdigung Horns 
gefunden. Carlyle sieht Horns Schwichen, ohne dariiber seine 
Vorziige aus dem Auge zu verlieren. Ich habe nachgewiesen,' 
dass Horns Literaturgeschichten Carlyle staindig als Hilfsmittel 
bei seiner Verkiindigung der deutschen Literatur als Offen- 
barungsform der géttlichen Idee dienten. Sie lieferten ihm 
sogar mehrere wortliche Formeln fiir seine Botschaft, u.a. die 
eindrucksvollen Stichworte “Das ewige Ja’’ und “Das ewige 
Nein.” Es ist nicht zu viel gesagt, dass erst seit dieser Wirk- 
samkeit Carlyles die deutsche Literatur in England und—auf 
dem Wege iiber Emerson—in Amerika eine gewisse Geltung 
gewonnen hat und dass noch heute die Welt die deutsche 
Literatur ein wenig mit Carlyles Augen ansieht. Ja, ich ver- 
mute, dass die Goetheverehrung des Uruguayers Rodé durch 
Carlyle und Emerson inspiriert ist, und Rodé bahnte, besonders 
durch seinen ungeheuer einflussreichen Ariel, der deutschen 
Literatur auch in die spanisch-amerikanische Welt einen Weg. 
Am Anfang dieser weltweiten Entwicklung war Franz Horn, 
wenn auch nur als Handlanger, in bescheidenem Masse be- 


2 Die religiise Wurzel S. 10, 55-56, 65-68. 
* Vgl. neuerdings meinen Aufsatz in dieser Zeitschrift, April 1929. 
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teiligt. Einen Hinweis auf diese beachtenswerte Tatsache ver- 
misst man ungern in der Monographie, die im tibrigen so gut 
wie erschépfende Auskunft iiber Franz Horn gibt und trotz der 
erwihnten Schwichen als abschliessende Darstellung be- 
trachtet werden kann. 
W. LEoPpotp 
Northwestern University 





Von SCHILLER ZU NIETZSCHE. HAUPTFRAGEN DER DICHTUNGS- 
UND BILDUNGSGESCHICHTE DES JUNGSTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. 
Von Herbert Cysarz. Max Niemeyer. Halle a/S 1928. 
405 S. 


In his latest book Von Schiller zu Nietzsche Herbert Cysarz 
gives a longitudinal section of literary and intellectual history 
from the close of the eighteenth century down to the present 
time. Standing like Pillars of Hercules at the two extremes of 
this tremendous movement are the figures of Schiller and 
Nietzsche. Schiller living in a super-individual world and pro- 
claiming the apriority of values is the very embodiment of the 
idealistic eighteenth century whose cosmos was apriori and 
transcendental. The nineteenth century, however, the century 
of the experimental sciences and of the machine, is governed 
by a multiplicity of values, it is concrete, pragmatic and realistic 
in its evaluation of life. In Nietzsche these two world-aspects 
are again combined to produce, not harmony, but tension 
(Spannung). 

After elucidating, in an introductory section, Schiller’s 
contribution to the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, Cysarz devotes the first part of his book to a discussion 
of the Romantic school. The essential character of German ro- 
manticism, as conceived by the author, is the permeation of the 
psychological, realistic and individualistic energies by their 
opposites, in other words, the superpersonal, the superindividual 
is to be contained in the personal and the individual and the 
essential oneness-in-effect (Wirkenseinheit) of metaphysics and 
psychology is to be revealed. In place of harmony and contrast 
we have a typically romantic “identity” of extremes in which 
beauty reveals itself, at the same time, as decay (Verfall), 
truth as pain, morality as weakness. Romanticism in its purest 
form is embodied in Schleiermacher and Novalis. For in them 
the metaphysical and pyschological are united, the cosmos finds 
expression in the individuality of the concrete person and the 
infinite permeates the finite. 

The two authors who represent most clearly the transition 
from romanticism and idealism to naturalism and realism are 
Kleist and Grillparzer. In Kleist the two epochs meet in a wild 
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struggle, in Grillparzer a difficult compromise is reached. The 
former experiences the antagonism between the idealistic apriori 
and the realistic surroundings, the latter the conflict between 
classical and romantic dramaturgy and the tragedy inherent 
in the Protestant and Catholic schism. A pronounced individu- 
alism is the source of Kleist’s realism, and this realism increases, 
the nearer it approaches the objects of life and the deeper it 
penetrates the characters. His poetic substance is a hyperbole 
of reality. In his dramas the presentation of his characters is 
less the putting forth of the Thou than an exhibition of the 7, 
not an objectivation and a projection, but a hyperbole of 
individuality. Kleist’s dramas reveal the conflict between the 
human being in the world-order and the world-order in man, 
Grillparzer’s the compromise between the two. A pessimistic 
quietism is the axis around which Grillparzer’s world revolves. 

The roots of Young Germany are to be found in the Hegelian 
philosophy and French romanticism on the one hand, and the 
social, political and economic changes of the thirties and forties 
of the last century on the other. The romanticists always show 
the individual sharply differentiated from family, state and 
society, the writers of Young Germany show him in his relation 
to organized social, political and economic life. Young Ger- 
many, so Cysarz avers, is the child of a liaison between idealism 
and pragmatism, metaphysics and mechanics. 

Throughout his book the author observes a certain polarity 
in the presentation of his subject-matter and so we find a chap- 
ter devoted to Hebbel and Wagner as representatives of two 
literary movements in the nineteenth century. The pan-tragic 
drama reached its culmination in Hebbel’s tragedies where the 
unpsychologic-idealistic and the psychologic-realistic are fused 
into an art which expresses ideas in character on the one hand, 
and on the other endows primitive psychic processes with 
metaphysical perspectives. According to this theory of the 
drama all excesses of individual existence is tragic and every 
new, bold, unusual deed is an excess. Tragic guilt does not 
originate in a specific tendency of the will, but in the will per 
se. Wagner is the representative par excellence of modernity 
(der Modernitéi)—the fusion of metaphysics and psychology; 
his music dramas contain the antithesis between a super- 
personal idealism and individual psychology. In Nietzsche 
finally the main literary and intellectual currents and tendencies 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries come to a focus and 
from there again radiate out into the present century. 

Interspersed throughout this book are illuminating and 
searching analyses of a large number of German writers, to the 
most important of which considerable space is devoted. Not 
only German, also English, French and Russian authors are 
brought within its scope. With its wide and varied import 
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Cysarz’ book will be of concern to all literary historians and 
historians of civilization. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





DIE FREIRELIGIOSEN ANSCHAUUNGEN IM DRAMA UND ROMAN 
DER NEUEREN DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR (1885-1914). Von 
Erwin T. Mcohme. New York University, Ottendorfer Series 
of Germanic Monographs, Nr. 17. (Eden Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1927.) Pp. VI+ 156. 

Up to the appearance of Mohme’s monograph we lacked a 
survey of the religious ideas which found expression in modern 
German novels and dramas. His unusual diligence has assisted 
the author in supplying this need more adequately than any of 
the predecessors which he mentions; among their number one 
misses only Kappstein with his article on “Die Gestalt Jesu in 
der modernen Dichtung”’ (appended to his treatise on Ahasver 
in der Weltpoesie, Berlin, 1906). 

Limiting his material to the epoch between 1885 and 1914, 
Mohme proceeds to describe the religious ideas expressed in 
German novels and dramas which were published during that 
time. The term “literature’’ he uses in a rather broad sense, 
including many “‘Tendenzwerke” ; inasmuch as the minor writers 
often express their ideas more bluntly than the leading poets, 
this seems to be desirable in a study of this type. On the other 
hand, however, the reviewer found himself at a loss when he 
tried to understand a number of omissions; he wondered at 
times which principles guided the author in selecting his mate- 
rial. A treatise which gives room to Hilligenlei, a novel written 
by the freethinking Protestant pastor Frenssen, should have 
contained at least some reference to the writings of the Catholic 
priest Karl Federer whose contrasting of St. Francis with the 
Pope in Das letste Stiindlein des Papsies (1914) certainly be- 
trays an independent attitude toward religious problems. 
Wilhelm von Scholz’s Jude von Konstanz (1905) and Suder- 
mann’s J ohannisfeuer (1900) should also not have been omitted. 

The ideas which Mohme found, he grouped under various 
headings such as “Relativismus,” “Monismus, ” “Das Zélibat,” 

“Soziales Christentum.” In trying to characterize the general 
trend of the time, one might indeed come to the conclusion that 
the prevailing ideas were “freireligiés.”” By this term Mohme 
denotes any writer who in any way criticizes either one of the 

Christian churches. The word however has also been used in a 

different sense, denoting churchlike organizations which sepa- 

rated from Christianity; this one might see by a reference to 

Gustav Tschirn’s pamphlet Zur sechzigjihrigen Geschichte der 

freireligidsen Bewegung in Deutschland (Gottesberg and Bam- 
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berg, 1904-1905), where the word constantly appears in the 
second meaning. A definition on Mohme’s part would therefore 
have been most welcome. 

Having examined Mohme’s various groups, the reviewer be- 
lieves that a more historical arrangement might well have been 
attempted. In perusing the author’s laborious statements, one 
might easily grow impatient, forgetting the fact that he has 
indeed come to some interesting results; yet unfortunately they 
are only given on the last pages (145-150) of the book. Here 
Mohme em how the naturalistic poets in their search for 
truth and honesty had to clash with the existing churches. While 
of course many of the naturalistic assertions were biased, even 
the earliest freethinking poets tried to be fair to the church in 
their own way. Their criticism of Christianity was not entirely 
negative. They only objected to a quietist conception of Chris- 
tian ideals which indeed was incompatible with the modern spirit 
of independence; deeply influenced by Nietzsche, the naturalistic 
poets demanded a religion more open to life. They were es- 
pecially made angry by the church’s undecided attitude toward 
social problems. 

So, says Mohme, we cannot any longer adopt the pepular 
misconception of naturalism being opposed to religion; the 
poets were enemies of the church only. They even showed a 
moderate appreciation of Christianity. This explains why in 
the course of the decades literature grew less and less bitter in 
its criticism. The first decade of the 20th century produced 
novels like those by Gustav Frenssen or Hermann Stehr, who 
were constructive critics; being themselves Christians, they ob- 
jected to certain churchly tenets or practices as being un- 
christian. Yet this attitude was prepared by the rather open- 
minded criticism of, for instance, the early Hauptmann who 
in his Einsame Menschen (1891) introduced Johannes Vockerath 
as describing baptism as something still revered by many men. 

The author did not undertake to compare the ideas expressed 
in literary form with the philosophical works of the time. 
Notwithstanding he refers to some of the more popular works 
like Feuerbach’s or Harnack’s Wesen des Christentums. It seems 
to the reviewer that he might well have amended his list by 
mentioning Haeckel’s Welirdtsel, Bonus’ Zur Germanisierung 
des Christentums, Langbehn’s Rembrandt als Erzieher, Chamber- 
lain’s Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhunderts; all these works were 
widely read and played their part in moulding the convictions 
of modern “‘free-religious” writers. 

Specialists will gladly avail themselves of the vast material 
which Mohme has patiently brought together. The general 
reader will be interested chiefly in his valuable conclusions. 

ERNST ROSE 

New York University 
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Max Krerzer. A Stupy in GERMAN NaturRALisM. By Giinther 
Keil. Columbia University Press. New York, 1928. 124 
pages. 

The fascinating tale is still to be told of the vigorous genera- 
tion that came te manhood in the eighties of the last century, of 
those youthful idealists who within a few years effected a revolu- 
tion in the content and technique of German lyric, drama, and 
fiction. The death, a few months ago, of Michael Georg Conrad, 
whom Kirchbach once called “the Hutten of the literary revolu- 
tion,” evoked but scant comment in his native country. With 
the recent death of Carl Bleibtreu another colorful personality 
passed away unnoticed that once led the vanguard of youth in 
its struggle against German Victorianism. Yet it was Conrad 
and Bleibtreu and their comrades of the eighties: Hermann 
Conradi and Karl Henckell, Heinrich and Julius Hart, Holz 
and Schlaf, who laid the foundations of twentieth century 
German literature, who taught writers of succeeding decades 
to see clearly and to record truthfully to the minutest detail 
what they actually saw. 

A neglected figure of this group is Max Kretzer. Once hailed 
extravagantly as the German Zola, as the Shakespeare of 
fiction, and soon thereafter unjustly condemned and wholly 
forgotten, he has outlived both fame and oblivion, and now again 
he sees a renewal! of interest in his work, evidenced by the nu- 
merous editions since 1919 of even his earliest novels. 

Almost a third of a century after the appearance of the last 
important evaluation of Kretzer—J. E. Kloss: Max Kretszer. 
Eine Studie zur neueren Literatur, Leipzig 1896—another and 
more satisfactory attempt is made by Dr. Giinther Keil to fix 
definitely the novelist’s position in German literature. The 
author wisely limits himself to a detailed analysis of five im- 
portant novels written by Kretzer between 1880 and 1888, 
and seeks to establish that Kretzer anticipated the technique 
and subject-matter of the German Naturalists, that indeed he 
is the connecting link between the realism of earlier decades, 
as exemplified by Freytag and Spielhagen, and the so-called 
‘“Konsequenter Naturalismus’’ of the nineties, as practiced by 
Holz and Schlaf. 

The first chapter of the study is entitled “The B und 
of Naturalism.” Briefly and clearly, Dr. Keil discusses new 
political, economic, social, and intellectual developments which 
rendered inevitable a widening of the subject-matter and a 
modification of the technique of prose fiction. He explains the 
inability of realists, such as Gutzkow and Spielhagen, to inter- 
pret adequately the new phenomena, and thus accounts for the 
growing influence of foreign novelists, such as Zola and Tolstoy, 
and the yearning of German critics for native exponents of the 
new movement. 
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In Max Kretzer, the German Zola is discovered. In 1885 
Carl Bleibtreu, often called the Wienbarg of Youngest Germany, 
heralds the fame of the young Berlin writer. In the critical work 
Revolution der Literatur, Bleibtreu writes that not until the 
appearance of Kretzer “has German literature known such 
power of picturing the soul, such ruthless energy and audacity 
in depicting the most fearful misery and sin.” 

Dr. Keil devotes his second chapter to a brief summary of 
the life and works of Kretzer. In five succeeding chapters, he 
considers five important landmarks in the development of 
Kretzer’s genius: Die Beiden Genossen 1880, a novel of social 
democracy, Die Betrogenen 1882, a novel of prostitution, Die 
Verkommenen 1883, a novel of the industrial proletariat, Dret 
Weiber 1886, a novel of élite society, and Meister Timpe 1888, 
a novel of the new economy. Dr. Keil points out Kretzer’s 
innovations in technique from the merely semi-naturalistic 
treatment in his first work to the almost completely naturalistic 
methods of Meister Timpe. He traces a gradual diminution of 
sensationalism in plot, a more critical selection of details, a 
finer delineation of characters, and a closer approach to the 
language of every-day speech. While correctly estimating the 
value of these innovations in technique, Dr. Keil supports the 
claim that Kretzer’s contribution to naturalism lies primarily 
in the introduction of new subject matter. When he emphasizes 
that Meister Timpe is the first adequate portrayal in German 
fiction of the losing fight of the handicrafts against the factory 
system, he is not oblivious of the fact that this theme had 
already been treated by Ernst Willkomm, Robert Prutz, and 
others. As an illustration of the wealth of new subject matter 
which appeared for the first time in German fiction, Dr. Keil 
mentions a basement-saloon, strikes caused by economic de- 
pression, and other related material used by Kretzer. Some of 
this material was since the forties the stock-in-trade of the 
industrial novel because it played such an important rdle in 
the life of the average factory hand. 

In connection with Drei Weiber, the author mentions 
Kretzer’s claim that Sudermann in Sodoms Ende had used 
motives previously employed by him and that Wedekind bor- 
rowed the substance of Frihlingserwachen from the same novel. 
It might have been well to have investigated the merits of this 
claim when analysing the work. 

The study has benefited by information supplied by Kretzer, 
by an essay written by him expressly for this book and entitled 
“Meine Stellung zum Naturalismus,” and by a complete bibli- 
ography revised by him and brought up to date. The study is 
a very welcome contribution to German scholarship in this coun- 


try. 
College of the City of New York 


SoLomon LipTzINn 
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AUSGEWAHLTE REDEN VON WALTHER RATHENAU. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by James Taft Hat- 
field, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Northwestern University. New York, Alfred A. Knopf 
1928. Pp. xxiv and 162. 

This is not an ordinary textbook, not one of those all too 
many Readers compiled by antic schoolmasters for sup- 
posedly successful linguistic drill and therefore deadening to 
the spirit. It is the self-revelation, through a succession of six 
admirably selected speeches, of one of the greatest public char- 
acters and master minds of our time. Professor Hatfield had the 
good fortune of knowing Walther Rathenau personally. His 
Introduction has gained thereby a warmth of feeling and inti- 
macy of characterization which is usually absent from such 
books. Indeed, with the exception of Dr. Simon’s article in the 
13th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I know of no 
other presentation in English of Rathenau’s character and life 
equal to it. For a second edition, which undoubtedly will soon 
be needed, Count Harry Kessler’s masterly Life, which ap- 
peared almost simultaneously with this little book, will offer 
inestimable new material. But even as it stands now, this 
sketch of Rathenau’s noble and tragic career brings out with 
great lucidity and charm the essential features of a man who 
was both captain of industry and mystic dreamer, individualist 
and socialist, Jew and German, ardent patriot and visionary 
cosmopolitan, twice savior of German international destinies, 
and at last the victim of German nationalist fanaticism. 

The speeches themselves, beginning in the most critical 
period of the war, after the entrance of the United States, and 
ending with an outlook into the future in 1922, only eleven 
days before his assassination, are an authoritative and thrilling 
record of one of the most momentous epochs in modern history. 
Nothing could be better adapted to introducing American 
college students to the vital questions of our time or more likely 
to awaken their intelligent sympathy with the heroic efforts of 
the majority of the German people to transform national dis- 
aster into the building up of a new, truly republican common- 
wealth. Professor Hatfield deserves the gratitude of all forward 
looking men for this contribution to genuine understanding of 
contemporary Europe. He appears here as a worthy successor 
of the first great teacher of German literature in this country, 
Karl Follen. For Follen’s “Deutsches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger”’ 
of 1826 throughout the larger part of the 19. century stood 
practically alone as disdaining miscellaneous and unrelated 
specimens of prose or poetry and as an attempt to open up even 
to beginners in language study a true understanding of German 
classicist and romantic literature. 

KuUNO FRANCKE 

Harvard University 
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A Primer oF Mopern Iceranpic, by Snebjérn Jénsson, 

Oxford University Press, Pp. VIII, 282, 1927. 

This book contains the first complete Mod. Icel. Grammar 
written in English and is, therefore, especially in view of our 
ever increasing interest in Modern Iceland, a most welcome in- 
novation. Jénsson’s Primer supplies a long-felt want and will 
undoubtedly serve as a stimulus to the study of the language, 
history and culture of Modern Iceland. 

The Primer is divided into four parts: (1) Grammar (1-67), 
(2) Exercises and Dialogues (68-122), (3) Icelandic Readings 
(123-191), (4) Vocabulary (192-282). 

The Grammar is a distinct disappointment. The author 
obviously writes for an untrained public who has no scientific 
knowledge of language and no knowledge of Olcel. This is 
unfortunate for two reasons; first because the majority of 
English speaking people who are interested in Mod. Icel. do 
have a knowledge of Olcel. and do generally have something 
more than elementary training in language, and secondly be- 
cause a historical attitude towards the Mod. Icel. language (i.e., 
from the standpoint of Olcel.) would have rendered the author’s 
exposition far clearer and more intelligent. 

The lack of historical perspective results in such inexcusable 
blunders, as, e.g., that (§11) 7 was inserted (instead of retained) 
in drytjar, similarly regarding » in félvan (§38), etc. 

One may forgive the extremely elementary nature of the 
author’s grammatical exposition but there are many features 
of this which are inexcusable: e.g., the various nominal de- 
clensions (§8-§23) are lumped together under two categories 
(weak and strong), which compels the student to learn all the 
weak and strong declensions at one time instead of one de- 
clension at a time (the conventional method); the ablaut series 
of the strong verbs (§101) are not divided into the conventional 
classes according to the vowel changes they suffer but are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, which puts the whole burden upon the 
student’s memory—a cardinal sin in linguistic pedagogy. 
There are other similar features which for lack of space cannot 
be discussed here. 

The treatment of syntax is the weakest feature of the Gram- 
mar. Some of the syntactical remarks are unnecessary and some 
are so naive and elementary that one wonders for whom the 
book was written: cf., e.g., §26 “Adjectives agree in gender, 
number and case with the noun they qualify”; §42 ‘The super- 
lative governs the genitive: ‘Demospenes var Agetastur allra 
griskra malskumanna’....”’ (a mere partitive genitive). 

Clarity of expression is also frequently lacking: cf., e.g., 
§60 “‘.... it [the reflexive pronoun sig] does not exist in the 
nom. (how could it exist in the nom?), in the acc. itis sig... .” 
(i.e., sig is sig in the acc.), etc., etc. 
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The Exercises and Dialogues are well graded and contain 
much valuable material for conversation and prose reading. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the words in the vocabularies 
are not arranged alphabetically. An alphabetical t 
would have greatly assisted the student in finding a oul which 
he has forgotten. 

The Icelandic Readings (prose and poetry) are well selected 
and afford a very good perspective of Mod. Icel. culture. 

The book is extremely well printed and has an attractive 
appearance. It is to be hoped a second edition will soon appear 
in which the Grammar is treated from the historical standpoint 
(i.e., with reference to Olcel.) and without the undesirable 
features of elementary pedagogy. 

A. M. STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 





JoRGEN FoRCHHAMMER: KURZE EINFUEHRUNG IN DIE DEUTSCHE 
UND ALLGEMEINE SPRACHLAUTLEHRE. Heidelberg, 1928. 
Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung. Pp. 124. 

This brief but excellent introduction to Phonetics gives first 

a chapter on the physiology of speech, pp. 1-17; part II, 

phonetics proper, is in part based on the author’s Grundlage 

der Phontik, 1924 (and Theorie und Technik des Singens und 


Sprechens, 1921) but offers new material in the chapter on 
‘Sprachlaut und Schriftzeichen, pp. 17-26, and that on ‘Sprach- 
laut und Lautklang’, pp. 77-80. Of special interest are the un- 
usually good ‘Vokale und Konsonanten im Réntgenbild’ with 
30 illustrations. Part III, pp. 80-98, the practical part, gives 
a series of exercises in articulation. A supplementary section, 


pp. 99-123, offers a glossary of phonetic terms. 
G. T. F. 











HJALMAR FALKt 


Hjalmar Sejersted Falk dide 2 november 1928, litt over 69 
ar gammel. Det er et rikt videnskapelig virke som hermed er 
avsluttet. I en mannsalder hadde han vert knyttet til 
universitetet i Oslo som lerer i germansk filologi. Han gav mest 
undervisning i tysk sprak og filologi; men det var f¢rst og 
fremst norsk sprak og eldre norsk kultur han tok til emne for sine 
videnskapelige undersgkelser. Det er en lang rekke av skrifter 
han har utigitt fra hans férste afhandling sA dagens lys for 
42-43 Ar siden i tidsskriftet ‘“‘Arkiv fér nordisk filologi.” Et 
par dager fgr hans dgd kom et hefte av samme tidsskriftet 
med et viktig bidrag fra hans hand. 

Hjalmar Falk var ung i en av de perioder i sprakforsk- 
ningens historie—da gjennembruddet med junggrammatik- 
erne fra 1870-drene var fullfgért. Fra f¢rste stund av lerte 
han 4 kjenne virkningen av den omskapende kraft det nye syn 
hadde pa sprakvidenskapen. Levende sprik rykte inn ved 
siden av de gamle som objekt for videnskapelig gransking. Falk 
offentliggjorde alt i 1880-drene flere viktige lydhistoriske 
studier i forskjellige tidsskrifter—alle efter junggrammatisk 
metode og syn. Samtidig arbeidet han med flere spgrsmAl 
innenfor norrgn filologi (artikler om skaldedikning; om myto- 
logi, og andre emner fra norrgn litteratur). 

I 1890-drene var Falk mest sysselsatt med rent lingvistiske 
studier—i samarbeide med sin eldre kollega Alf Torp. Frukten 
av dette samarbeide var to lerebgker Dansknorskens lydhistorie 
(1898) og Dansknorskens syntax (1900). Begge bgker var hver 
p& sitt omrade den fgrste historiske oversikt over et nordisk 
sprak. De var viktige nybrottsarbeider; men det var ikke til 
4 undga at de temmelig snart matte bli foreldet—s& intenst 
som nordiske sprak i de félgende 4r har vert undersgkt. I 
begge bgker finner vi verdifulle iakttagelser om nordisk mal i 
eldre og nyere tid. Nar det gjelder spgrsmAdlet om norske og 
danske elementer i det norske riksmAl, gir forfatterne for mye 
til dansken, da man enda ikke var klar over i hvilken grad den 
hjemlige norske sprakutvikling ofte hadde gatt parallelt med 
den i dansk. Her har bl. a. Marius Hegstad' og Amund B. 
Larsens' unders¢kelser f¢grt til revisjon av gamle opfatninger. 

Iser Dansk-norskens lydhistorie var et forarbeide til den store 
Etymologisk ordbog over det norske og danske sprog, utgitt av 
Torp og Falk i to bind i 4rene 1901-06. Denne ordboken er 
blitt et viktig hjelpemiddel i studiet ikke bare av nordisk ml, 
men ogsa av germansk ml i det hele (tysk utgave i 1911). 

Da Falk sammen med Torp hadde fullfért den etymologiske 
ordbok, vendte han sig mot nye opgaver. F¢rst redigerte han et 
bind av Norske Gaardnavne (bd. V). Etter hvert gjorde han 


1 Bade Hagstad og Larsen er gatt bort, de ogsA i det siste Aret. 
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bruk av nye metoder. Det var ikke lenger i samme grad som 
for bare lydhistoriske spekulasjoner og resonnementer han b 

pa; han vilde se ordene i sammenheng med tingene. 
studier fgrte na til en rekke spraklige arbeider over den gamle 
norrgne kultur slik den fremtradte gjennem tingene, det var 
Altnordisches Seewesen (i Wérter und Sachen, 1912), Alinordische 
Waffenkunde (1914) og Altwestnordische Kleiderkunde (1919)- 
alle viktige arbeider til forstaelse av norrgnt sprak og kultur.— 
Ogsa folkemedisin, folketro og folkeskikker blev emner for hans 
unders¢gkelser. 

Sprakfilosofiske interesser férte til hans arbeider med 
Betydningslare (1920) og Grammatikkens historiske grunnlinjer 
(1924). Disse verkene var tenkt til lerebéker for studenter 
i begynnelsen av det filologiske studium. 

I sine aller siste 4r tok Falk op igjen sine studier over 
norrgn mytologi og litteratur. Hit hgrer hans bok Odensheite 
(1924), hans arbeide om Skaldesprogets kjenninger (i Arkiv f. 
nord. fiulologi, bd. 39; 1922) og forskjellige andre mindre arbeider. 

Det siste arbeidet Falk leverte, gjorde han ferdig i august 
og september 1928. Det var studier over vanskelige steder i 
Edda-diktningen, offentliggjort etter hans déd i Studier til- 
lignade Axel Kock (1929). 

Flere av Falks videnskapelige arbeider var kjent som 
viktige hjelpemidler overalt i verden hvor germanske sprak 
blir studert. Det var derfor naturlig at fagfeller og elever 
fra mange land i Europa og Amerika var med og hedret ham 
da et festskrift blev utgitt til hans ere i slutten av 1927. 

Vi han ikke her ga forbi den del av Falks virksomket ‘som 
har fatt direkte betydning for norsk sprakutvikling idag. 
Hans grunnsyn var her at det matte skje en utjevning mellem 
det fremmede og det nasjonale i norsk sprak og kultur. 

Dette syn, som hos Falk visst var utviklet under pavirkning 
fra hans ungdomsvenn Moltke Moe, var en rettesnor for ham 
i det arbeide han la ned pé 4 hjelpe til en Igsning av sprak- 
striden i Norge. Han satt i flere rettskrivningskomitéer og 
kunde nok skifte syn i detaljer og enkeltheter. Men grunnsynet 
hos ham var det at sprakspgrsmidlet matte I¢ses i stgrst mulig 
frihet. Han var ikke plaget av ortodoksi i noen retnin 
hverken i sin videnskap eller i dette nasjonale spgrsmal. Han 
si hvorfor problemet var der og skjénte at det krevde sin 
Igsning. Men han foraktet dem som hadde sine dogmer ferdige— 
enten de tilhgrte det ene partiet eller det andre. Derfor kom 
han her til 4 st& utenfor partiene. 

Det gledet ham at han som formann i den siste rettskriv- 
ningskomite (innstilling 1917) kunde vere med pa en reform han 
lenge hadde gnsket og arbeidet for. Og han var glad over den 
frihet den skulde sette i verk, hvor det p& si mange punkter 
hadde radd dogmatisk partitvang. 
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En temmelig fullstendig liste over Hjalmar Falks forfatter- 
skap vil en finne i det festskrift som blev sendt ut til hans ere 
30 desember 1927 da han hadde vert professor ved Oslo univer- 
versitet i 30 4r. Listen som er utarbeidet ar Ernst W. Selmer, 
kan her suppleres med hans siste arbeider ‘“Ordstudier I” i 
Arkiv f. nord. filologi, bd. 44 (1928) og “‘Nogen Edda-studier”’ 
i Studter tillignade Axel Kock (1929). Der fins en del manu- 
skripter etter ham, og det er mulig at noe av det siden vil kunne 
bli utgitt. 

Diprik Arup SEIP 





